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THE YULE OF SAXON DAYS, 

The tribal feast of the ancient Britons at the 
gathering of the mistletoe was undoubtedly the 
earliest stratum of the rocky soil from which our 
English Christmas has grown. But it has inherited 
its distinctive charm from the Yale of the pagan 
Saxons—the very Saxons Gregory so desired to 
Christianize, men whose habits and customs were 
then, as now, little understood. 

Only a few fragmentary gleams throw light upon 
their past, and lead conjecture to fill up the rugged 
outlines of the picture history draws. 

The latter tells us how the Roman Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Probus, during his brief and 
glorious reign, from a.p. 277 to 283, defeated 
the Germans, passed along the northern frontier 
and reduced the Goths to quiescence, recruited his 
fegions from their ranks, and, the more to break 
their strength, transported a colony from the Rhine 
to the Euxine. 

So strong was the love of home in the Gothic 
breast, that while some of these unwilling exiles 
killed themselves in despair, the rest grew 
d with the uncontrollable longing to cast 
aside the Roman yoke and view once more the 
fatherland where they had first drawn breath—that 
beloved fatherland where wife and child were 


in | the Orkney 


oar with undaunted hearts, resolved to regain 
their home or 

Beaten about by the wi on strange 
without food or guide, they were driven at last 
to land where they could and ravage for sub- 
sistence. Thus, like some wild animal at bay, they 
defied every obstacle. Fighting and plundering 
wherever they passed, they still contrived to steer 
their course to the northern seas, and landed at 
last in safety on their native shore. 

Roman historians have chronicled this reckless 
voyage, and the terrible piracy to which it gave 

irth, but neither history nor legend has pic- 
tured for us the joy of that homecoming, when the 
widowed wife was clas to the stout heart 
which love for her made strong — strong 
o—- to win deliverance from the very jaws of 
ea! 

Before another century had away the sea 
itself was ploughed by the light barks of these 
children of the wave, from the icy surf around 
Isles to the stormy waters of the Bay 
of Biscay. The dwellers on the shore had learnt 
to tremble when the high-peaked keel and leathern 
sail of the sea-king pirate were sighted. 

Such expert mariners did these rovers of the sea 
become that they tracked their course with no 
better guide than the sun by day and the stars by 
night, trusting to the keen instincts of the ravens 
they carried with them, who scented the approach 
of land as the hound scents its prey when dark- 


ness overspread the midnight sky. 

Arngrim Jonas, an Kistorien gives us 
the following account of the use of the raven 
whilst the mariner’s compass was yet wo. 
Speaking of the vo of the sea-king Floco 
from Shetland to I d, he says :— 

“* Wherefore Floco leaving Hietlandia, took certayne 
ravens unto him ; and when he thought he had sayled a 
great way, be sent forth one raven, which flying aloft 
went back again to Hietlandia, which she eaw behind. 
Whereupon Floco perceived he was yet nearer to Hiet» 
landia than other countrye, and therefore couragious! 
ing forward, he sent forth another raven, whic 
ause she could see no land, neither before nor behind, 
light unto the ship again. But lastly the third raven 
was sent forth by Floco, and having for the most part 
performed his voyage, through the sharpness of her 
quicke sight attayned the land, she speedily flew thither, 
whose direction Floco following, beheld first the eastern 
side of the iland.”—See Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrims.’ 

This practice shows us an obvious reason w 
the raven became the bird of Odin, and how wi 
the aid of this feathered pilot the dauntless sea- 
king was enabled to return again to his home, a 
feat no navigator of the present day would hope to 
accomplish shorn of his compass, chronometer, and 
sextant. 

As the electricity of the raven exceeds the elec- 
tricity of the cat, the fiercest storm, the blackest 


weeping for them as for the dead. At last they 
eeized upon some Roman galleys, and grasped the 


night, would but make the electric sparks stream 
from beak and wing with a brighter glow, trans 
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forming the bird of Odin into a living lamp to 
lead the wanderer home. 

The force of the storm, sang these sea-kings, 

Is a help to the arms of our rowers, 

The hurricane is in our service, 

It carries us the way we would go. 
Their leader must be the bravest of the brave— 
one who never slept beneath a roof or drained the 
bowl by a sheltered hearth, except at Yuletide. 

The Saxon Yule was the one short interval in 
the depth of their iron winter when the sea-kin 
drew to home, and exchanged the storm-wind an 
the icy surf for the joy of his own fireside. The 
Yale with the Medreneck or mother-night, 
which corresponds to our Christmas Eve. e 
winter solstice was their New Year’s Day. In the 
mother-night, they said, the old year died and a 
new sun was born. This night was not for sleep; 
it was passed in vigil and wassail. The faith of 
the Saxon was darkened by the battle haze and 
nortured amidst blows and blood, but the spirit 
of fatherhood was enshrined at its heart. Their 
Odin was god and father of all ; their leader was 
father and king. With all its brutal savagery it 
fostered the tie which binds the parent and the 
child — a tie which Druidism, with its stern 
celibacy and child-stealing, outraged and despised. 

Woden, Odin, or Othinn was worshipped, as 
his name implies, in the hawthorn, the living 
tree. The Saxon letter D is both D and TH. 
OOath or Uath, the letter H in the Welsh and 
ancient Irish alphabets, is the hawthorn. Thor 
or Thorn, the son of Odin, was worshipped in the 
dry trank. He was the god of the Yule, the god 
of the slave, the master of thunder, the best loved 
among the Scandinavian deities, and his worship 
lingered the longest. Among the Lapps he was 
Thoron, and we find a description of him in Picard’s 
* Ceremonies of Idolatrous People.’ Imagine a log 
of wood mounted upon a rough kind of table, the 

rend of the log shaped into some resem- 

nce of a human head ; into thie head a nail 

was driven, and close beside it was a flint, by means 
of which a fire was kindled when required. 

The rode sanctuary was hedged in with thorns 
and birch trees. It would have looked to the 
realistic eyes of modern times little better than 
the preparations for a gigantic fire, although upon 
that altar table even human blood was freely spilt. 
The flint and nail point backwards to an age when 
the art kindling fire bee = 
priest, suggest the probable identit; 
wooden Thor oh the Yule log itself. . 

The wild dance of the Berserkers around the 


Long after the conversion of the settlers in 
Britain, Danish warriors would still clasp each 


other by the hand and dance with such velocity 
that if one of their number lost his grasp of his 
comrade he was precipitated into the midst of the 
blazing logs as if he had been hurled from a sling, 
and would have been roasted with the wild * 
head for the Yule feast if his companions had not 
quickly snatched him out again. They then 
obliged him to quaff a measure of their sable ale, 
asa penalty for spoiling the king’s fire. A faint 
reflex of this mad practice ang be detected even 
now in the childish game of snapdragon. 

Do not the “‘ kitchen middens” of which geo- 
logists tells us—those singular remains of gigantic 
fires and roasted bones which science has discovered 
on many a northern shore—mark the site where 
the Yule logs of the kings’ fires were first kindled ? 
Quantities of fossilized bones are embedded in 
these old-world ash-heaps—bones which careful 
investigation assures us have been roasted. Huge 
cooking places they must once have been. The 
bones strewing the ground after a carouse seem 
to have been a special feature of a Danish feast. 
We have only to recall the death of Elphage, the 
patriot Archbishop of Canterbury, in the days of 
Ethelred, who, although a prisoner in the Danish 
camp, steadily refused to deliver himself by ransom, 
saying it would be treason in him to pay the 
enemies of England. ‘Gold, bishop! gold 
shouted the Danish troops, thirsting more for gair 
than blood, until, irritated by his constancy, they 
ran to a heap of bones and horns of oxen—the 
relics of their repasts—and showered them from 


all sides upon the Saxon. Elphage soon fell 
half dead, and was dispatched with an axe by one 
of the pirates. 

We may gather some idea of these gigantic 


Yule fires from the ancient edicts, and the allusions 
in the sagas to the all-important duty of kindling 
the beacon fires at the approach of an enemy. 
Wherever the Norsemen settled these beacon fires 
were established and their wardens appointed. 
Olaus Magnus and Snorro both prove that large 
trees were cut down in the nearest forest and piled 
upon the beacon hill until the blazing pinewood 
must have resembled a burning mountain. Yes 
the king's fire at the feast of Thor exceeded the 
beacons on the Norway headlands, as it burned for 
weeks, for the feast of Thor was also the appointed 
time for regulating all home affairs. 

The earliest sagas of Norway and Iceland show 
us the “Thing” in active existence, that is, the 
general assembly and council of the free-born, from 
which the slave alone was excluded. The time 
for holding the Thing amongst “the men of the 
ships,” as the Norsemen were usually called, was 
necessarily at the Yule, the only time in the year 
when all these rovers drew to home. We read in 
the ‘ Yoglinga Saga’ that Eric the Red was con- 
demned to banishment for murder at Thorne’s or 
Thor’s Thing in the Norwegian colony in Iceland. 


7 
¢ 
king’s fire, as Olaus Magnus describes it, ceased 
with the worship of Thor. Perhaps it perpetuated | 
the mad joy with which the lighting of the fire | 
was hailed in the frozen North. 
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Therefore it is clear that criminals condemned to 
death by the Thing were the human victims 
whose blood was poured upon the wooden altars. 
E. Srrepper. 
21, Stowe Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
(To be continued.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued from 8 8, vi, 483.) 
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Christmas Day and the Common People, in the Church 
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Smith, in the Dublin Review. Jan., 1895. 

Christmas Poetry. relected and edited by T, H. Dar- 
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HEART BURIAL. 
(Concluded from p. 364.) 

On 24 Aug., 1313, had died at Buonconvento, 
sear Siena, the Emperor Henry VII. His heart 
was taken to Genoa and deposited in the sepulchre 
of his wife Margaret, who had died there 11 Dec., 
1311. His body was entombed in the Cathedral 
at Pisa, and his bones were carried to Germany 
(? Laxemburg). 


the church of La Fléche, belonging to the Col 
of Jesuits founded by him. Its subsequent 
tory is well known. 

n 1847 the Duke Charles of Bavaris, father 
of the Queen of “the Two Sicilies,” bequeathed 
his body to the church of the Capuchins, his heart 
and viscera to that of the Augustinians, at Vienna. 

With regard to dual interment of the Popes (I 
omit reference to fantastical disinterments of cer- 
tain of them for heresy*), it seems to have begun 
formally with Sixtus V., 1590, the first Pontiff 
who died at the Quirinal. His ‘‘ precordia” were 
the first to be placed in SS. Vincenzo and 
Anastasia-a-Trevi, the parish church of the Papal 
Palace of Monte Cavallo, “ut eadem Ecclesia 
eximiis augeretur honoribus,” as the inscription 
over them, almost punningly, says. The remainder 
went to the Vatican. This arrangement in the case 
of the Popes was both expedient and politic, 
The parish church was honoured signally by sharing 
with St. Peter’s the remains of the Supreme Pontiff, 
while that portion of the deceased most aggressive 
in corruption was rapidly got rid of so as to allow 
of embalming the rest. The case of Eneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, Pius II. (1464), offers an exception to 
the rule in earlier Pontifical interment. This Pope 
died at Ancona. His “ precordia” were enshrined 
in the Duomo of that city, while his body was 
dispatched to Rome. When the regular custom 
of embalming the bodies of the Popes began, 
whether before the fourteenth century, is unknown 
to me. It was apparently fully established in the 
sixteenth. In two cases only that I have met with 
was the heart of a Pope removed for separate 
burial, namely, Pius VI. and VIL, at Valence. 

If the idea, ‘‘ where thy treasure is there will 
thy heart be also,”"t be accepted as satisfactorily 
explaining the desire for special interment of the 
heart, and if this peculiar custom be considered to 
have originated in the Crusades, we must still 
seek for the further development of divisional 
sepulture. If I mistake not, this is discovered in 
the acute antagonism which arose between the 
regular parochial clergy of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries and the all-appropriating mendi- 
cant and rival orders :— 

“ As early as the fifth century, Leo the Great did not 
hesitate to condemn in the severest terms the —, 
which led the monasteries to invite the living to th 
retreats for the sake of the possessions which they would 
bring with them, to the manifest detriment of the parish 

riest, thus deprived of his legitimate expectations. 
eo, therefore, ordered a compromise, by which one- 
half of the goods and chattels thus acquired should be 


* Cf. the case of Pope Formosur, 896. 

+ Cf. the picture by Pesellino, in the Accadémia at 
Florence, representing St. Anthony (Padua) preaching 
over the coffin of arich man. In the background four 
persons examine the corpse, and, according to the saint, 
find it without the heart, On the right extreme of the 


Henry IV. of France bequeathed his heart to 


picture a single figure discovers the missing heart in a 
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transferred to the church of the deceased, whether he 


had entered the monastery dead or alive. The parish 
eburches at last came to claim the bodies of their 

ishioners as a matter of right, and to deny the dying 

privilege of selecting a place of sepulture, It required 
repeated Papal decisions to set aside claims so persistently 
urged, but these decisions invariably conceded to the 
churches a portion of one-fourth, one-third, or one-half 
the sum the deceased had set apart for the care of his 
soul......With the rise of the Mendicant orders and their 
enormous popularity, the rivalry between them and the 
secular clergy for the possession of corpses and the accom- 

ying fees became more intense than ever,.”"—Cf. 

Hist, Inquisition,’ vol. i. pp. 30-31. 

Having, in spite of their own transparent degene- 
ration, won the homage of the people and their 
princes from the still more corrupt regular clergy, 
the mendicants easily found in necessity excuses 
for the possession and accumulation of property. 
In their churches the souls of the departed were 
promised superior advantages. Did they not pro- 
claim that St. Francis visited Purgatory once a 
year, and was permitted to take away with him 
those who while alive had belonged to his flock ? 
Did they not preach the advent of the Holy Spirit, 
who would entirely sweep away the vicious hier- 
archy? Did they not hold up the unfortunate 
hermit, Celestine V., as the model Pontiff, and 
thereby intensify against themselves the perilous 
animosity of his deposer, Boniface VIII., who 
consequently curtailed their financial resources ? 

Under such circumstance—in the face of such 
flagrant scandals and the dishonourable litigations 
which constantly arose therefrom—it naturally 
became the desire of royal patrons of the orders 
to gratify, if possible, the parochial clergy, the 
monks, and themselves. Wealth enabled them to 
do so. For the process was costly. In any case, 
the Church insisted upon her rights; and her 
authoritative indulgence had to be obtained from 
the Pontiff himself, in the matter of dividing and 
distributing the royal remains, In vol. ]xxx. ‘ Reg. 
Vatic. Secr., Epist. 1077, anno x., John XXIL/’ 
this Pope orders the Bishop of Paris to absolve 
from excommunication De Chatillon, Constable of 
France, who had divided the body of his son, and 
buried it in various places. The Pope refers to 
the dread edict of Boniface VIII., apparently in 
order to give the indulgence heightening. The 
same convention is used in Epist. 965, to Joan of 
Valois, granting this indulgence. (Cf. ‘ Ripoll.,’ 
ii. 61, 70; Nardi, Dei Parrochi, tom. i. 491; 
*Archiv. fiir Literatur und Kirchengeschichte,’ 
p- 297, 1886 ; G. Moroni, ‘ Dizionario Stor. Eccle- 
sia.,’ “ Esequie-Precordi.” 

Having recovered the mislaid reference to Boni- 
face VIII. (see p. 364), 1 will now take occasion 
to emphasize its importance. In the fifth year of 
his pontificate he issued the Bull “ Detestands 
feritatis Abusum,” in which he stigmatized the dis- 
memberment of the dead as cruel and profane, 


deceased and shocking to the minds of the faithfal. 
After mentioning the grisly processes employed 
(evisceration, cutting up, and boiling), he threatens 
not merely those guilty of recurring to the custom 
with ication, but decrees that the corpse 
thus barbarously treated shall lack ecclesiastical 
burial. (Cf. ‘Sextus Decretalium Liber. Lug- 
dani,’ 1555, p. 960). This Bull was followed up 
in the same year by a statute establishing what 
measures were to be taken in regard to the burial 


Lea, | of those who died in remote parts (‘ Anagni.,’ Oct. 


1, 1299). 

The earliest instance I have met with of separate 
burial of the “‘ precordi” relates to those of St. 
Francis of Assisi, which are said (I know not upop 
what evidence) to lie in his chapel in Sta. Maria 
degli Angeli for the especial veneration of the 
faithful. 

To return, then, to the crusading house of Anjou, 
the especial exemplars and apparently originators 
of the custom : I will conclude with some of their 
earliest and most conspicuous instances, in which 
the reasons for the separation of the various 
members of the body are obvious ; in which, that 
is to say, expediency, nationality, Church, and 
monastic orders were combining dictators of the 


ings. 

The body of Louis 1X. after his death at Car- 
thage (1270) is related to have been boiled in wine 
and water, in order to preserve it for transporta- 
tion, and it was then shipped by Charles of Anjou 
(L) to Sicily. Here the flesh and viscera were 
deposited in the Benedictine Abbey of Monreale, 
near Palermo.* The heart and the bones remained, 
by desire of the soldiers, in the camp. 4 
his son Philip (le Hardi) having carried them, 
and those of his brother Tristan, into Italy, they 
were brought to Paris in 127]. On 21 March of 
that year the bones, reduced to ashes, were de- 
posited temporarily in Notre Dame, whence they 
were presently borne in state to the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Denis, and at each spot by the way 
where the bearers paused, seven in number, Philip 
subsequently caused a cross to be raised. 

Charles of Anjou dying at Foggia, 1285, his 
heart was sent to Angers, while his body was en- 
tombed in San Gennaro, at Naples. His viscera 
remained in the Duomo at Fuggia. 

Philip III. (le Hardi) died of pestilence, at 
Perpignan, 5 Oct., 1285. His flesh was buried at 
Narbonne. His bones were transferred to St. 
Denis. His heart was given by Philip 1V. (le Bel) 
to the Dominicans of Paris.t 


* The authorities at Monrealo to-day declare that they 
no trace, documentary or sepulchral, of the fact, 

ror. Raynaldus, a.p. 1271.) 
+ Cf. ‘Dissertation eur un Tombeau de Philippe le 
Hardi, et sur I’ Usage d’inhumer le Coeur et les Entrailles 
des Princes, séparément de leur Corps’ (Mercure de 


abominable in the sight of God, impious to the 


France, 1711), Another Philippe le Hardi, Duke of 
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From the foregoing may be deduced : Firstly, that 
the custom originated: in ‘the Crusades ; secondly, 
that it was perpetuated by the quarrels of the rival 
monastic orders with the regular clergy ; thirdly, 
that Boniface VIII., horrified at the profane and 
barbarous process to which the bodies of the above- 
mentioned Angevin princes had been subjected, 
issued, in 1299, a vigorous edict—‘* Detestande 
feritatis Abusum ”—in order to abolish the custom ; 
lastly, that the rapacious John XXII. made capital 
out of the edict of Boniface, and by so doing per- 

tuated the outrage, which has survived, as has 
n shown, even until to-day. 
Sr. BappDeey. 


Cuanors in Country Lire.—On several pre- 
vious occasions I have been permitted to mention 
in theso pages some silent changes which are going 
on in the rural parts of England (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7™ S. ii. 266; xi. 422; 8" S. ii. 264). I desire 
to make a few additions to the melancholy list. 

A North British querist asks (8 S. iv. 249), 
** Are there milkmaid-lads in England?” And he 
is right, of course, in objecting to such a term. 
But the question reminds one that the milkmaid, 
a feature ae much of English poetry as of English 
country life, is all but extinct. Long ago she had 
given place to the man, who still does most of the 
milking. But he in turn has to give way before 
machinery! A machine is now in use by which 
ten cows can be milked in ten minutes, The 
Graphic of 12 Oct. last, in commenting upon it, 
says, ‘‘The milkmaid is threatened”; evidently 
unconscious that she had already departed. “I’m 
going a-milking, sir, she said!” will need a note 
of explanation for the next generation. 

Indoor farm servants seem to be disappearing. 
At all events, ia many parts they are unknown. 
Five-and-thirty years ago, in Yorkshire, it was the 
regular arrangement for the farm-labourers to sleep 
in the house and take their meals together in a 
vast kitchen set apart for their use* (see Durham 
University Journal, ix. 115). But the bond 
which united employer and employed has been 
broken. This shows itself in other changes. Per- 
quisites, such as firewood, skim milk, fallen fruit, 
and glean corn, were freely granted of old. Now 
that the labourer owns no bond, and agitates for 
higher wages and shorter time, these perquisites 
have naturally been stopped. 

True home-made bread is gradually becoming 
rarer. Every big village has its thriving baker, 


Burgundy, of a later date, was buried beneath the 


—_ tomb now in the Trimoulet Museum at Dijon. 
is heart was sent to St. Denis likewise. 

(* We recall, in a Yorkshire farm, that when the men 
came in from labour, the girls employed were ordered 
from the seats or places near the fire, with the obser- 
vation on the part of the housewife, “ Lasses, mak’ way, 
and let t’ lards come.” This was in 1836.) 


who * does” the district with his cart. Of course, 
he professes to sell what he calls ‘* home-made,” 
but there is little comfort in the name. 

Thatching is going out of fashion, and corrugated 
iron, among other things, is taking its place. In 
some districts already only one competent thatcher 
can be found. 

The smock-frock (which has been mentioned 
before in ‘N. & Q.’), although not extinct, is 
slowly going out of use. Ona market-day in some 
small country town a waggoner from a remote part 
may occasionally be seen in this quaint, nary 
picturesque, and serviceable garment. t he is 
quite singular, and obviously a survival. 

Except on market-garden ‘“‘ grounds,” the 
younger country-women wil] not do field work, 
as their mothers did. It is only middle-aged or 
old women who “ get up” turnips and clean man- 
golds, and the like. 

Cream is separated by a machine, and hops are 
dried by steam. w. C. B. 


Witp Catves.—The following may bs worthy 
of a place in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“ Wild Calves are common in Wales upon the Moun- 
tains : whence one was brought this last Christmas to 
Ludlow Castle, where I did eat of it roasted and bak'd; 
and by taste I find it more firm and dry, and by the 
effects of digestion, more wholseom and ble than 
our ordinary Veal.”—Muffett’s ‘Heaths Improvement,’ 
p. 72, 1655. 

AYEAER. 


Dr. Jonnson.—There appears to be a slight 
inaccuracy of transcription in the biography of 
the great lexicographer given in the ‘Dict. of 
Nat. Biography.’ In the summing up the writer 
says that he jumped, rowed, and shot ina “strange 
and unwieldy” way, to show that he was not tired 
after a ‘“‘ fifty miles’ chase.” The quotations are 
evidently from Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ wherein 
it is stated that Mr. Thrale leapt over a cabriolet 
stool to show that he was not tired after a chase of 
fifty miles or more, and that Johnson suddenly 
jumped it too, “ but in a way so strange and so 
unwieldy,” &c. Hotcomee INGLEBY. 


* A nobleman that was extreamly fat, was reduc’d to 
an ordinary Size, by chewing Tobacco, which also does 
good inan Asthma. "Tis of great use in Camps, where 
there is, many times Scarcity of Vituals; and Cholick 
and the like."—‘The Compleat Hérbal of Physi 
Plants,’ &c., by John Pechet, London, 1654, p. 186, 

Wituam Georcr Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Hossy-Horse.—Peter Heylyn, writing of the 
‘Inbabitants of the Island of Zeilan or Ceilan’ 
(Ceylon), says they are “well skilled in jugling, 
both men and women, travelling thorow India 
with their tricks and Hobby-horses by which they 


get themselves both delight and money.” Blount 
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in his ‘Dictionary,’ says hobby-horse is from a 
little light nag which in Ireland is called a Hobby. 
H. T. Riley, in his ‘ Chronicles,’ in a foot-note, 
says Hobelers, “light Horsemen who rode on 
horses known as Hobbies.” In John Major's 
* History’ (Scottish History Society) it is said 
Ireland produces a kind of horses which the 
natives call Haubini, whose pace is of the gentlest. 
They were called Asturiones in old times, because 
they came from Asturia in Spain, and, indeed, the 
Spanish colonists brought them along with them. 
The French call these same horses, Eoglish Haubini 
or Hobini, because they get them by way of Eng- 
land. In the foot-notes it will be found, if I 
mistake not, that reference is made to an earlier 
use of the initial word than has yet been pointed 
out in ‘N. & Q.’ Iam aware of the notes which 
have appeared during some years on this subject 
in these pages ; but I think the foregoing, in part 
at least, an addition thereto. 
Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R.Hist.S. 
Pairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea. 


*Powcn.’—I have invariably found that when 
any subject or book absorbs the public attention 
for a time, the interest dies out, to bloom again at 
some foture period. I will instance the various 
spasmodic attempts to give a real history of Punch 
or the origin of Punch. The last two on this bead 
are Spielmann’s ‘ History of Panch’ and ‘ A Jorum 
of Panch.’ I have not read or seen either of the 
two books, and am not aware that either mentions 
the opinion of the late Thomas Hood on Punch. 
In Moxon’s edition, 1869, of ‘The Memorials of 
Thomas Hood,’ edited by his daughter and eon, 
I find, on p. 348 :— 

“ We accordingly stepped aside into a little bookseller's 
shop, till the crowd had abated, or passed on. My father 
turned over the papers and periodicals lying on the 
counter, and, struck by the quaint little black cuts, 

icked up the first number of /’unch, hereafter to be so 

‘amous. It was then, I believe, in different hande, and 
my father was no little astonished to see his own name 
a in it, in the coolest manner possible, without 
having even known of the existence of such a 
— Not very long after this it passed into the 
of my fathers old friends Messrs. Bradbury & 
Evans, and he really became an occasional contributor. 


with Mr. Leech 1 believe he was already acquainted, 
also with Mr. Kenny Meadows. In the number 
alluded to—the first—my father’s name appeared 
on the second Past, in large capitals, in an announce- 
ment, whereby ‘Mr. T. Hood, Professor of Punmanship, 
to — the dull and witless that be has 

i ac for the acquirement of an elegant and 
ready style of punning.” The whole thing is in bad 
taste—indeed, it is ratber bard to discover whether it is 
not intended ss a squib against my father, the sdvertise- 
ment ending thus, ‘*.* A good laugher wanted!” 


Teco. 
13, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Pepro Sarmiznto.—In the ‘ Narrativis of the 
Voyages of Pedro Sarmiento de Gambéda to the 


Straits of Magellan ’—the recently issued volume 
of the Haklayt Society—there is a note by the 
editor, Mr. Clements R. Markham, at p. 340, ia 
which he hazards the opinion that the capture of 
Sarmiento, near the Azores, on his return voyage 
to Spain in the year 1586, by English privateers 
(or, from the Spanish point of view, pirates), must 
have been me by Sir Richard Grenvile, on his 
way back from an expedition to Virginia of that 


year. 

Sarmiento, on his own showing, landed at Ply- 
mouth in August. I do not know what may have 
been the authority on which Mr. Markham relied 
for his conjecture that Grenvile’s return was co- 
incident. But I have the following evidence before 
me, in a contemporary diary of Philip Wyot, 
town clerk of Barnstaple, 1585-1608, that Sir 
Richard did not come home (i.¢, to Bideford, 
from which he bad sailed at the end of April) 
until December :— 

1586. “In december this year Sir Richard Greynfild 

came home bringing a prise with him Jaden with sugar 
ginger & byde.” 
Of course this is not absolutely conclusive, as 
Grenvile may have accomplished two foreign 
voyages in that year, although this is nowhere 
recorded, and is not at all likely. However, Mr. 
Markham has apparently overlooked a passage in 
Oldys’s ‘ Life of Sir Walter Ralegh,’ 1740, p. 63, 
in which is described circumstantially the capture 
of Sarmiento’s ship, near the island of Graciosa, by 
two ships, the Serpent and the Mary Spark, which 
had been fitted out by Sir Walter Ralegh, and 
dispatched on a reprisal expedition, under the 
command of Capte. Whiddon and Evesham. 
These privateers certainly sailed from Plymouth 
on 10 June, 1584, and returned to the same port. 
We know, moreover, that Sarmiento was Ralegh’s 
prisoner, and not Grenvile’s. R. W. C. 


Exocuisn Sruperts at Hein- 
ricus Conestabilis, anglus,”’ evidently the Catholic 
poet Constable, entered Heidelberg University 
15 Nov., 1584. This fact has escaped the notice 
of his biographers. He must bave found there 
two fellow-countrymen, “ Ezechiel Heliarius” and 


+| “Gulielmus Haringtonus,” angli, who had entered 


on the previous 27 Oct. Among other British 
names on the roll are Georgius Witherus, 22 March, 
1568, who took the doctor’s degree 21 June, 1568 ; 
Thomas Cartwrightus, the Puritan, and Richardus 
Smithus, who both entered 25 Jan., 1574; and 
William Craven, apparently the friend of the 
Electress Palatine, who entered in 1653. See 
* Matrikel der Universitit Heidelberg,’ 1884-93. 

J. G. ALozr. 

‘aris. 


“Lep Wirt.”—In the Eastern Daily Press, 
Norwich, 3 December, is a notice of a 6 


, once familiarly known in the rural 
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districts of East Anglia as ‘“‘Led Will.” It 
describes an influence under which the victims, 
though perfectly sane and sober, lose themselves 
on well-known | gee Farmers have been known 
to walk round and round familiar fields for 
hours without finding the exit ; others to drive 
for some time and find themselves at their start- 
ing point. Persons in this predicament always 
travel in circles, aud the only way of escape is to 
turn some article of clothing. I have been quite 
unable, as yet, to ascertain the exact origin of the 
phrase ‘‘Led Will.” It evidently has the same 
meaning as ‘‘pixy-led,” but the collocation is 
sivgular. Bishop Corbet, in his ‘Iter Boreale,’ 
describes how he and his companions got lost in 
Leicester Forest, and how they were extricated by 
their servant. 
William found 

A menes for our deliverance ; Turne your cloakes, 

Quoth he, for Puck is busy in these oakes, 

If ever yee at Bosworth will be found, 

Then turne your cloakes, for this is Fayry ground. 

This queer bit of folk-lore seems to merit record 
and further inquiry. I have not seen it noticed 
in any local work. James Hoorer, 

Norwich, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Otp Stans axp Lepoers. — 
From lapse of time, wear, and more frequently 
from the process of church restoration, many fine 
old marble slabs which covered people of note 
interred in churches have become scratched and 
their former colour turned to light grey. Many 
are incised with names and arms, and others have 
either brasses or the matrices of where they 
originally were. Even in their present state they 
are infinitely preferable to the tiles which dis- 
figure so many restored churches, and give a 
vulgar villa or dairy look to the old fabrics ; but I 
am led to believe these old slabs may be greatly 
improved and have their colour revived by being 
dressed over with oil or some solution. Can any 
one tell me if this is correct ; and what should be 
applied to them? I also wish to know if there is 
anything durable to fill in the matrices of stolen 
brasses, to show what the brass must have been by 
the filling being a different colour from the slab; 
such filling would prevent the chipping of the edges 
of the matrices and tend to preserve the slabs. 
Coloured cement does not adhere to the marble. 

C. T. J. Moors. 

Frampton Hal!, near Boston. 


Joszph Comepray. —I 
have come into possession of an ornamentally 


engraved silver medal, with an inscription setting 
forth that it was “Obtained by Joseph Weekes, 
who performed the part of Falconbridge in the 
play of ‘King John’ at Weatherdon’s Boarding 
School, Newton Abbot, Dec. 15, 1801.” With 
the medal is a playbill giving the full cast. Iam 
curious to know whether Joseph Weekes shone as 
a comedian in after life. Anprew W. Torr. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Bishor Epmunp Gisson.— Wanted, the address 
of the representatives, or of any descendant likely 
to possess the private papers (correspondence) of 
Bishop Edmund Gibson (born 1699, died 1748). 
He was Bishop of London. Information wanted 


for genealogical purposes only. 
W. H. Apport. 


Cot. Epwarp Cooke, who attended upon 
Charles I. at Newport, Isle of Wight. Where 
can I find some account of him (not bis ‘ Narra~ 
tive’) and his life? He is not in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
Biog.’ Cuartes Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 


“ Cuarivari.”—In the ‘N. E. D.’ it is stated 
that this word is found in French in the fourteenth 
century, and reference is made to Littré. 1 have 
no means of referring to Littré, but desire to indi- 
cate the use of the words chery feire by Gower. 
I give the complete sentence from the Prologue to 
the ‘Confessio Amantis ’:— 

For if men loke in holy ebirche 
Betwene the worde and that they wirche, 
There is a ful great difference. 
They prechen us in audience, 
That noman shall bis soule empeire, 
For al is but a chery feire 
This worldes good, so as they telle. 
Also they sain there is an helle, 
Whiche unto mannes sinne is due, 
And bidden us therefore escheue 
That wicked is, and do the good. 
The italics above are, of course, mine. ;' 

The late Prof. Henry Morley, in the “Caris- 
brooke ” edition of the ‘ Confessio Amantis’ (1889, 
p. 39), simply gives charivars as the equivalent of 
chery feire. Is this the form in which the expres- 
sion occurs in early French? If so, it would seem 
that this puzzling word should yield its secret to 
persistent investigation on the part of French 
scholars, though there are two words to trace 
instead of one. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

[Littré says, “ Origine inconaue.”) 


Deata or Sir Ratpn Apercrompy.—I once 
saw a very fine large engraving, representing the 
death of this gallant general, no doubt from a 
painting, but the marginal line was quite cut away. 
{ should like to know the names of the painter 
and engraver. Sir Ralph is represented, mortally 
wounded, falling from his horse into the arms of 
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an officer. Just in front another officer, probably 
Sir Sidney Smith, is holding in his hand a sabre, 
which Sir Ralph had wrested from his adversary, 
a French dragoon. To the left of the spectator an 
officer is leading his horse, and to the right is 
another officer leaning on acannon. All are very 
fine-looking men. There is in existence a very 
fine portrait, three-quarters length, painted by 
Hoppner. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
ewbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Masor Jeremy Locx.—Can any of your readers 
who have access to archives connected with India, 
tell me anything about the above-named officer of 
the H.E.I.C. army? I am under the impression 
that he was the leader of a forlorn hope at the 
siege of Seringapatam in the year —, 3h 


Tsaomas Moore’s Wire.—Where can I find 
any particulars respecting the earlier history of 
this lady? I am aware that she was an actress, 
and that she had performed on the Irish stage. 
Is there any picture of her in ocxistence? This 
latter question I asked a few years since through 
‘N. & Q.,’ but got no answer. Perhaps I may 
be more fortunate on this occasion. My attention 
has been recalled to the subject through seeing 
in a theatrical paper a reference to a certain Mary 
Dnff (sic), who, with her mother, was said to have 
gone to America in the early part of the century, 
and who was spoken of, it seems, by the elder 
Booth (Edmund Kean’s rival or imitator) as “the 
greatest actress in the world.” This Mary was 
described as the elder sister of Moore’s wife. She 
had, it was added, refused an offer of marriage 
from the poet, who then proposed to Bessie, 
and was accepted. Is there any truth in this 
story? I gather from — in Moore’s ‘ Diary’ 
that his wife’s mother was living in some part of 
the United Kingdom in the “twenties,” and also, 
if I remember rightly, in the “ thirties,” and that 
Bessie had a sister married in Edinburgh to a 
theatrical manager named Murray. Mrs. Moore 
died in 1867. Was any member of her family 
surviving then? Is there any known representative 
of it now, or of the family of her husband ? 

Morcan McManoy. 

Sydney, New South Wales. 

(Mrs. W. H. Murray, the wife of the Edinburgh 
manager and the sister of Mrs, Thomas Moore, was a 
Miss Dyke. See ‘ Dict. Nat, Biog.,’ vol. xxxix. p. 417.] 


Epwarp Favcir Saviriz.—Can any reader 
tell me where I can see a portrait of this individual? 
He was an actor in Richardson’s show, and after- 
wards became wanager of the Margate Theatre and 
worked the Kent circuit. His wife was a per- 
former at Covent Garden Theatre, and his 
daughter Helen married Mr., afterwards Sir, 
Theodore Martin. He died suddenly in 1837. 


Daring his lifetime be presented to an old friend | British 


of mine, who died 1874, a portrait of himeelf with 
@ quotation from Hamlet written under it, and I 
should very much like to see a copy. AYEAHR. 


Carps: “Crass.”—What was the 
nature of the game known as “Crabs,” played at 
the English Club at Spa eas 1790? 


arry Hems, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Mitton’s Sonnet on Snaxkspzare. —Two 
queries I would gladly have answered : First, what 
is meant by “those Delphiclines”; secondly, what 
is the significance of the couplet, — 

Then thou our fancy of iteelf bereaving 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving. 
Regarding the first inquiry I have an opinion ; but 
the answer to the second is beyond my conjecture, 
James D, Burier. 
Madison, Wis, U.S. 


Dr. Jounson anp Gwarnynoc.—The following 
lines appear on a cottage at Gwaenynog, and in 
one guide-book are attributed to Dr. Johnson, who 
visited Gwaenynog in 1774 :— 

Around this homely cot this humble shed 

If health if competence and virtue tread 
Though no proud Column grace the gaudy door 
Where sculptur'd elegance parades it o'er 

Nor pomp without nor pageantry within 

Nor splendid show nor ornament is seen 

The swain shall look with pity on the great 
Nor barter quiet for : he estate 


Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say whether the lin 
appear in the Doctor's ‘ Works’? E. W. 


Pepiorre or Vavcnan or Hercest.—I 
should be grateful if any of your readers who are 
learned in Herefordshire and Welsh pedigrees 
would give me information on the following pointe, 
with regard to the Vaughans of Hergest, co. Here- 
ford. With these three exceptions I believe 
the pedigree is pretty well perfect ; at any rate it 
is so with regard to my own descent from them. 
1, James Vaughan, born, probably, about 1600, 
married Joan Suter, daughter of Henry Suter. 
Who was Henry Suter? 2. John Vaughan, his 
son, married a daughter of John Davies, alias 
Aubrey, of Cwmtoyddwr, co. Radnor. What was 
the daughter’s name ; and who was John Davies's 
wife? 3. Who was the wife of Henry Vaughan, 
son of John, born about 1660% The account of 
the family in ‘ Archwologia Cambrensis’ leaves a 
blank here ; but surely it must be ascertainable, 


J. 
St, Saviour’s Vicarage, Leeds. 


Sr. Cennepton.—The pretty little church of 
Rockfield, two miles, or a little over, from Mon- 
mouth, is dedicated to St. Cenhedlon—pronounced, 
I understand, Kenhethlon—who I am told was a 
ish princess, When did this princess live ; and 
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why was she canonized? Are there any other 
eburches in England or Wales dedicated to her? 
As to the churchyard of Rockfield, it is sufficient 
to describe it in Shelley’s language, ‘It might 
make one in love with death to think that one 
should be buried in so sweet a place,” 
JonaTHan Bo 
Richey, UCHIER. 


Donzar or Boceis.—In the foldi 
illustrating Mr. C. Innes’s ‘ Book wry Ryn 
of Cawdor’ (Spalding Club) Christian, second 
daughter and coheiress of John Campbell, called 
the “Fiar,” Thane of Cawdor, is said to have 

made ane marriage for herself” with Nicholas 
Dunbar, merchant burgess of Edinburgh. He is 
styled by Nesbit “of Tillinach,” a place which 
I bave been unable to identify.* In the intro- 
duction toa manuscript diary of their only daughter 
Lilias Dunbar (“transcribed at roy, May, 1764, 
by John Calder, great-grandson to the said Mrs. 
Lilias Dunbar,” under the superintendence of 
James Calder, her grandson), Nicholas Dunbar is, 
however, described as “of Boggs.” From the 
apparently contemptuous description of Christian’s 
marriage it would seem that Nicholas Dunbar was 
greatly the lady’s inferior in social position, and, 
indeed, he could not rank with Lord Forbes, who 
married her sister. But in 1603 I find mention 
of Nicholas Dunbar of Boigis and James Dunbar, 
his son, associated with Alexander Danbar of 
Westfield and other well-known members of the 
family in a suit against the Baron of Kilravock, 
and in a writ of the Privy Council this Nicholas 
is styled “ Laird of Boigis.” His son James oocurs 
as ‘apparent of Boigis” in 1597. I suppose these 
are the father and grandfather of that Nicholas 
Dunbar who married Christian Campbell, but 
should be glad to obtain further information with 
regard to the descent of this obscure branch of the 
Danbar family. A. OaLpEr. 


Waruew=Isuam.—Sir Edward Brett, of Blen- 
don Hall, Bexley, Kent, in his will (P.C.C. 27 Hare) 
leaves 500/. amongst “ the severall children of my 
Neece Ann Isham the daughter of my sister Mary 
{sham (vizt.) Richard Wathew, John Wathew, 
Henry Wathew, Alice Wathew, and Sarah 
Wathew,” dated 22 Dec., 1682, proved 17 March, 
1683/4. What is known of the Wathew family? 
Mary Brett married (15 Aug., 1625, at Toddington, 
Beds) William, third son of Sir Euseby Isham, 
of Pytcbley, and by bim she left two sons—Euseby, 
buried 31 Jan., 1653/4, at Wroxton, near Banbury ; 
and Henry, who went to Virginia—besides the 
daughter, Anne Wathew, mentioned above. 

H. Isaam Lonepen, M.A. 

Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 


* In 1683-4 there was a family of Rose of Tillionacht, 
jin Mar. Probably this is the place from which N, Dun- 
bar obtained his designation, 


Beylics. 


ELDER-TREE SUPERSTITION. 
viii. 427.) 

The belief current in Leicestershire mentioned by 
your correspondent is new to me ; but the reasons 
for it given by ‘‘some of the old people” are worth 
examination, As to the notion that the true cross 
was made of elder-wood, the oldest traditions vary 
as to this point ; but in none of them, I think, is 
the elder-tree mentioned. The Oriental belief, 
down to the twelfth century at least, was that 
different woods were used for different parts, 
cypress, cedar, m, and olive being usually 
specified. Venerable Bede mentions cypress, cedar, 
boxwood, and pine. Modern writers, as a rule, 
reject this tradition, deciding in favour of oak ; 
bat Rohault de Fleury, who has treated the sub- 
ject exhaustively in his ‘Mémoire sur les Instra- 
ments de la Passion,’ pronounces the wood to bave 
been pine, basing his opinion chiefly on a careful 
microscopical examination of the largest fragments 
still preserved. I am not even sure whether the 
elder grows, at least commonly, in Palestine, as it 
is generally said to be a denizen of Europe and 
North America. However this may be, the other 
belief referred to by your correspondent, that 
Judas hanged himself on an elder-tree, is certain! 
traditionary, at least in England. 1t is mention 
by old herbalists, such as Gerarde, and by Ben 
Jonson and other poets. The fungus now com- 
monly called Jew’s-ear (Exidia auricula or 
Hirneola auricula Judee) was anciently known 
as Judas-ear ; it grows, I think, exclusively on 
elder stumps ; and Cole, in his ‘ Art of Simpling ; 
or, Introduction to the Knowledge of Plants’ 
(1656), states that this growth has appeared on the 
elder ever since the death of Judas, The Judas- 
ear, by the way, was reckoned a famous “ tussi- 
fuge,” or remedy for cough ; witness the following 
quatrain :— 
For a coughe take Judas Eare 

Eke the paring of a Peare : 
And drinke this without feare 
If you will have remedie, 
It is said to be still largely used in south-eastern 
Asia in the compounding of those gelatinous 
dishes dear to the Chinese palate. 
Oswatp Hunter Buarr, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. " 

Many superstitions, Christian and heathen, cli 
to In England, as in 
Germany, it is unlucky to use it without proper 
precautions, for several reasons. See Thorpe’s 
‘ Northern Mythology,’ 1851-1852, ii. 168, 277 ; 
iii, 182; and Folkard’s ‘ Plant Lore,’ 1884, 46, 318, 
Traditions concerning the nature of the wood from 
which the true cross was made aot ny 
to Mr. Folkard, in the West of Eng there isa 
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curious legend that it was formed of mistletoe 
which until the time of he Saviour’s death had 
been a goodly forest tree, but was condemned 
henceforth to mere parasi-e. 

A. E. O. E. 


The notion that it is unlucky to burn the wood 
of the elder-tree is very widespread, and is doubt- 
less akin to the superstition that to injure the tree 
in any way brings misfortune. The solution most 
probably is to be found in the tradition that the 
cross was made of elder; but the superstitions and 
traditions connected with this tree are so many 
and so contradictory that it is difficult to account 
for avy of them consistently. oO. ©. B. 


“In primitive times the elder-tree was regarded as a 
rnatural being, a tree-goddess akin to the Dryads of 

old, and afte sas a witch that bleeds when it is cut. 
The blood-red berries themselves may account for the 
lingering on of the superstitious belief in the quasi- 
buman life of elder-trees,"— Vide Mr. A, J. Evans's 
— contribution to Folk-Lore (vol. vi. pp. 20, 21, 
— 895) on the ‘ Rollright Stones and cheie Folk- 


H. Kress. 


For something about the legends of the elder- 
tree, see Mr. R. J. King’s essay on ‘ Sacred Trees 
and Flowers’ (Quarterly Review, 1863). 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


*The Wonderfal Properties of the Elder-Tree’ 
was the title of a long communication from the late 
Hisserp (‘N. & Q.,’ 6* S. ii. 507). ‘ The 
Wood of the Cross,’ and the traditions attached to 
it, have also been the subject of many contributions 
to the early volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’—See 1* §, vii. 
177, 334, 437, 488 ; 24 S, xii. 146. 

Shakespeare, in ‘ Love's Labour’s Lost,’ says, 

Well foliow’d ; Judas was hang’d on an elder. 
And Ben Jonson, in bis ‘ Every Man Oat of His 
Hamonr,’— 

“ Our gardens will prosper the better when they have 
in them not one of those el 
covetous Judases hang —— 

See articles in ‘ English Folk-lore’ by T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer, and ‘ Folk-lore of Plants’ by 
same author, ‘Flower Lore’ by Jane Paterson, 
and Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities.’ 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Rosd. 


Agus or tue See or Canrersurr (8 8. 
viii, 128, 169, 232, 293, 450).—I was not, of 
course, aware, when writing formerly on this sub- 
ject, that Cardinal Vaughan had actually petitioned 
the Holy See for a grant of the ancient arms of 
Canterbury. Perhaps, however, you will allow me to 
emphasize the fact that he petitioned for them with 
a difference—and so considerable a difference (the 
tincture of the entire field) that your correspondent 
is hardly reasonable in describing them as ‘‘ for all 


every-da: rposes identical with those of 
Canterbury. dey matter of fact, the arms as 
they stand are no more—indeed, as Dr. Lace 
himself points out, rather less—the arms of Canter- 
bury than they are those of (pre- Reformation) York, 
Dublin, or Armagh. 

Your correspondent is good enough to exonerate 
the “ authorities at Rome” from their share in the 
matter, on the ground that they probably did not 
know what arms were borne by the present occu- 
pant of the see of Canterbury. 

In making these remarks I must not be under- 
stood to pronounce apy opinion as to the original 

uestion raised—viz., the authority by which 
Gardinal Vaughan has assumed the arms under 
discussion. Primd facie, the granting of arms. 
would appear so entirely mundane and temporal a 
matter as to belong to the Roman Pontiff merely 
as the de jure sovereign of the Roman States; in 
which case such grant could be made only in favour 
of those persons over whom he claims temporal 
jurisdiction. Nor have I before heard of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda taking upon itself the 
authority, or exercising the functions, of a college 
of arms, On this point, however, I speak under 
reserve, and should be glad to be corrected, if 
wrong, by your better-informed Catholic corre- 
spondents. 

One more word. In my previous note on this. 
subject I ventured to the war into the 
enemy’s camp (if I may say eo in all courtesy), 
by asking what possible authority, beyond that of 
modern peerage-mongers, the present Archbishop. 
of Canterbury bas for bearing on bis private seal 
the ducal or palatinate coronet of Durham. No 
answer to this has been vouchsafed in your 
columns ; but an ex-secretary of his Grace late 
assured me that the seal, which he bad often used, 
“must be all right, because the archbishop was 
well known as an antiquarian.” Is it not possible 
to hope for a more categorical reply to my query ? 

Oswatp Honrer Brae, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B, 


The reason that no differences (except in the 
colour of the field) are mentioned in the Papab 
decree sent you by Dr. J. Wicknam Leco is a 
very sufficient one, the grant being that of a pald 
proper (white with black crosses). There is no 
such vestment known in the Catholic world as a 
metal pall edged and fringed, as occurs in the 
modern arms of Canterbury. The phrase “*illad 
quo veteres Archiepiscopi tuarienses Catholic? 
utebavtar” of course refers to this pall proper, as 
may be seen on the tombs of Archbishops Chichele 
| Warham in Canterbury Cathedral (see en- 
gravings in Britton’s ‘Cathedrals, vol. i). War- 
ham’s pall has, moreover, the crosses pattée (and 
not fitchy) of the same form as those used by 
Cardinal Vaughan. Other archbishops used some- 
times the crosses fitchy, as seen im the case of 
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Archbishop Langton in Stothard’s ‘Monumental 
Effigies,’ doubtiess for a difference. The pre- 
Reformation Archbishops of Canterbury bore 
also the cross or, as enjoined in this grant of 
Leo XIIL, and not with a staff argent or a 
cross pattée argent, as in later times (see Roll 
the sixth year of Henry VIII., 1515). 

It would therefore have been contrary to fact 
to have informed the authorities at Rome, as Dr. 
Lxce suggests, “that present Archbishops of 
Canterbury bear the arms which Cardinal Vaughan 
asked to be granted to him.” 

D, Grisseit, F.S.A. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Personally, and from the heraldic point of view, 
I thiok that, as things are, the Papal bishops in 
this country should confine themselves to the use 
of their family coats-armorial, ensigned with mitre 
(or episcopal hat) or archiepiscopal cross, as did 
all the pre-Reformstion bishops in Scotland. But 
Dr. WickuaM Lgee is no doubt right in his con- 
jecture that the authorities at Rome knew nothing 
of the arms used by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, because—withoutentering intothe theological 
why or wherefore—it is a matter of historical fact 
that Rome, officially and ecclesiastically, rightly or 
wrongly, has recognized the existence of neither 
Archbishop nor see of Canterbury since the 
Reformation. From the Roman standpoint the 
“veteres Archiepiscopi Cantuarienses Catholici” 
came to an end with the death of Cardinal Pole. 
Grorce Ancus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Breap” (8 viii. 467).—No 
doubt G. C. N. hes seen a reference to this in 
M. Anatole France’s ‘ Jardin d’Epicure’ (p. 211 
of the one-volume edition of Calmann “a - 


Tae Newtanp Oax §. viii. 447, 471).— 
The Newland oak grows in a field not far from 
the parish church of Newland, in the county of 
Gloucester. It has been described in the volume 
of the Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ 
Field Club for 1889, at p. 339, and also in the 
volume for 1887, at p. 176. It is a pollard tree of 
the variety Quercus pedunculata, and has, without 
doubt, the largest bole of any oak-tree now exist- 
ing in the British islands. It measures in girth at 
the present time (fair measurements)—at the base, 
45 ft. 6in.; at 4ft. from the ground, 47 ft.; at 
5 ft. from the ground, 43 ft. Gin. ; and it carries its 
size to the top of the bole, some 12ft. from the 
ground. It is, I believe, one of the last two sur- 
vivors (the other being at Lydney) of the Forest of 
Dean when it extended over the whole tract of 
country comprised within the triangular tongue of 
land formed by a line drawn from Gloucester, 
through Newent, to Goodrich, and having for its 
other two sides the rivers Severn and Wye, meet- 


ing at Chepstow, the spex of the tri This 
tree is still flourishing, with a good head, and ex- 
ternally it shows comparatively few signs of decay ; 
but the bole is undoubtedly hollow to a very con- 
siderable extent. 

It is quite impossible to estimate the age of a 
tree of this class within fifties, or even hundreds, 
of years. Yet, without venturing to give its age, 
as some authorities have done, at over twelve 
hundred years, I think it is highly probable that 
this was a large tree in the days of Henry II, 
when the place where it stands was within the 
boundaries of the Dean Forest. 

Paiuip BayYtis, 
H.M. Dep. Sar. of the Royal Forest of Dean. 


Hicucate (8 8. viii. 446).—The Highgate 
registers some thirty years ago were in good con- 
dition, and apparently perfect, commencing in 
1633 for baptisms and burials, and in 1635 for 
marriages. By the kindness of the then incum- 
bent (the late Canon Dalton) I made copious 
extracts from them; those from the marriages 
between 1721 and 1769, the date of the volume 
mentioned by Mr. Firet, amounting to seventeen. 
That volume must, I imagine, be not “ the original 
register” itself, but a copy thereof. It would 
doubtless be a good thing to compare the two; 
but there seems little reason for taking away the 
volume from the records of the Bisbop of London 
(where it is quite safe and accessible), and still 
less for sending it to Finchley. G. E. C. 


Tae Sorrix “-cock” 8. viii. 389).—The 
Anglo-Saxon suffixes kin and cock were used as 
diminutive or endearing forms of personal names, 
just as the Normans used the suffixes et, of, en, and 
on. Thus from Hitch, itself a diminutive of 
Richard, we get the surnames Hitchkin, Hitch- 
cock, Hitchens, and Hitchison. Any common bap- 
tismal name affords a number of such variants, 
which became fixed as patronymics or surnames. 
There are, for example, at least fifteen different 
forms of William available for that purpose. : 

English forms : William, giving Williams, Wil- 
liamson, MacWilliam, Fitzwilliam ; Will, giving 
Wills, Wilson ; Bill, giving Bilson ; Willy, giving 
Willison. 

‘Anglo-Saxon forms: Wilkin, giving Wilkie, 
Wilkins, Wilkinson ; Gilkin, giving Gilkinson ; 
Wilcock, giving Wilcox. 

Norman forms: Guillaume, giving the surname 
Gillom ; Guillamot, giving Gillamot; Guillon, 
giving Gillon; Guillot, giving Gillot, Gillotson ; 
Guill, giving Gilson, McGill; Willet, giving 
Willet ; Willamot, giving Wilmot ; Willen, giving 
Willan, Willing. Herpert 


This is sufficiently explained in my ‘ Princi 


of English Etymology,’ First Series, p. 221. It is 
really a double diminutive, put for -c-ock. The 
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-¢ (-k) in stir-k, dimin. of steer, and the 
-ock in Rul-ock, dimin. of hill. Hence the name 
Wilcockson, the son of little-little William ; and 
Wileox, put for Wilcock’s. See Bardsley’s book 
on ‘ Surnames.’ 

I should not call -ston a“ patronymic.” For 
example, the old name of Perth was St. Johnston 
or St. Jobnstoun, i. ¢., town of St. John. It does 
not imply that St. John had a son. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Rev. Berwarp Warp (8 viii. 188, 239, 
398).—Bernard Ward graduated B.A. in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin in 1794. Other persons of the 
same names respectively graduated in the years 
1670, 1672, 1725, and 1739 (James H. Todd, 
D.D., ‘ Catalogue of Graduates in the University 
of Dublin,’ 1869, pp. 592-3). A record of the 
parentage, &c., of the above-named graduates will 
appear in the ‘ University Matriculation Register.’ 

Erricizs, Livixe Deap (8* §. viii. 386). 
—The tomb of Archdeacon Sponne, at the east end 
of the south aisle of Towcester Church, North- 
amptonshire, is a good example. The Rev. Wm. 
Sponne was rector of Towcester and Archdeacon 
of Norfolk. He died in 1448, and was buried in 
the chancel of Towcester Church. When the 
church was rearranged in 1835, the monument was 
removed from the chancel to its present position. 
The grave of the good archdeacon was also opened 
and his skeleton discovered in perfect preservation, 
but it crumbled to dust on being exposed to the 
air. The tomb consists of a massive recumbent 
slab supported by six pillars connected by arches. 
On this slab repdses the figure of the archdeacon 
in his ecclesiastical vestments, beautifully carved in 
stone. In the opening beneath, on another slab, 
close tothe ground, liesthe perfectly carved effigy of a 
skeleton of the same proportions as the figure above. 
Those who saw it say that this effigy much resembled 
the real skeleton found in Archdeacon Sponne’s 
grave. The monument was reverently restored a 
short time ago. T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 

[See also ante, p, 464.) 


** Cawnocvs =Ciown (8 S. viii. 284).—Mr. 
W. W. Davies's note on this word is very inter- 
esting, and brings to mind the word cawbaby=an 
awkward, timid boy. This is given in Wright's 
‘Provincial Dictionary’; also in Hyde Clarke’s 
* English Dictionary.’ The former authority as- 
signs its usage, in the particular sense named, to 
Devonshire. As the terms are singularly alike, 
they are probably related. Cc. P. Hare. 


A Tweevsipe Kerrie §. viii. 105, 275, 
357).—It is curious to find Six Herserr Max- 
WELL suggesting Moffat as the scene of ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well.’ Lockhart (‘ Life of Scott,’ v. 285, 


ed. 1837) says that he and Laidlaw believed the 
novel was suggested by a conversation that took 

between them and Sir Walter, as they “ were 
lounging on their ponies, one fine calm afternoon, 
along the brow of the Eildon Hill where it over- 
hangs Melrose.” The talk began on ‘ Quentin 
Durward,’ and when Scott expressed the belief 
that he “‘ could make better play still with some- 
thing German,” Laidlaw pressed him to try a home 
experiment and “ stick to Melrose in July, 1823.” 
Lockhart observes :— 

“ He then told us a tale of dark domestic guilt which 
had recently come under his notice as sheriff, and of 
which the scene was not Melrose, but a emaller bamlet 
on the other side of the Tweed, full in our view ; but the 
details were not of a kind to be dwelt upon; anything 
more dreadful was never conceived by Crabbe, and he 
told it so as to produce on us who listened all the effect of 
another ‘ Hall of Justice.’ It could never have ente 
into his head to elaborate such a tale; but both Laid- 
law and I used to think that this talk suggested ‘St. 
Ronan's Well,’ though my poor friend was by no means 
disposed to accept that as payment in full of his demand, 
and from time to time afterwards would give the 
a little poking about ‘ Melrose in July.’” 

Tuomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Ligvt.-Cot. Francis Louis pz Rovierss, R.A. 
(8® §. viii. 127).—Since writing I have come 
across an old bundle of letters in which I find 
frequent mention of Mr. Fisher, or Ficher, as his 
name is often spelt. He had an office either at 
Woolwich or in London, and appears to have been 
a kind of army agent or banker, as his name is 
mentioned in connexion with various bills of 
exchange. He also was charged with the forward- 
ing of letters to officers on foreign service. Any 
information concerning him will greatly oblige. 

Rovierr. 

Crurca Reorsters (8 S. vii. 382; viii. 13, 
56, 95, 173, 289, 373). —Having been a searcher of 
parish registers since 1859, I can fully endorse all 
that has been said about the various ways they 
have been kept or allowed to exist in some cases, 
and nothing too strong can be said of the bishops 
neglect to have the transcripts properly cared for ; 
but no amount of abuse will now mend the matter, 
and, as it is generally agreed that printing the 
registers in their entirety is out of the question, we 
must be thankful for any plan of dealing with 
them that will simplify the work of searching. 
There is always the delightfal uncertainty, if you are 
not successful in finding the entry, that you have 
missed it, I, in the absence of some one more 
qualified, tender my grateful thanksto Mr. Hupson, 
of Lapworth, for the index he has prepared of his 
register. Although I may never have to consult it, 
it may be the of inducing others to follow his 


example or devise some other. I am of opinion 
that if his plan was systematically carried out in 
populous parish, it would 


the registers of a large 
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render the searching thereof more simp'e. Is it 
not the stranger within our gates that generally 
causes the trouble of the link in the pedigree? Is 
not the missing certificate the popular theme in 
various novels? Has the most experienced genea- 
logist any rule by which he can positively say 
where a man will go to find the angelic being that 
is to become his wife? The marriage and baptism 
of the first child are the derelicts ; and if they were 
brought into port by being indexed, many a blank 
would be filled up ; and if the custodians of the 
registers can only be induced to devote a little time 
to the subject, they might be able to see their 
way to do something, or allow some one else to deal 
with the registers in a way that would make them 
more useful than they are at present. 
W. J. Gapspen. 


The Rev. J. Walker, Vicar of Whalton, and Mr. 
D. D. Dixon, of Rothbury, are printing the 
registers of Whalton and Rothbury (both in North- 
amberland) in their respective parish magazines. 
I wish this were more frequently done. I agree 
with your that it is a folly 
extracts only from registers. 

South Shields. 


A (8" viii, 428).— 
With regard to the streams falling along the cliff 
“like a downward smoke,” in the first and second 
stanzas of ‘ The Lotos-Eaters,’ Mr, Percy Simpson 
may be interested in the following extract from a 
letter written by Tennyson to Mr. 8S, E. Dawson, 
author of ‘ A Study of the Princess,’ in November, 
1882, if he does not happen to know it. The 
allusion is to the opening lines of the second stanza 
of The Lotos-Eaters ’:— 

A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go. 

“When I was about twenty or twenty-one I went on 
a tour tothe Pyrenees. Lying among these mountains 
before a waterfall that comes down one thousand or 
twelve hundred feet, I sketched it (according to my 
custom then) in these words, ‘slow-dropping veils of 
thinnest lawn.’ When I printed this a critic informed 
me that ‘lawn’ was the material used in theatres to 
imitate a waterfall, and graciously added, ‘ Mr. T. should 
not go to the boards of a theatre, but to Nature herself, 
for his suggestions.’ And I had gone to Nature herself. 
I think it is a moot point whether, if I had known how 
that effect was produced on the stage, I should have 
ventured to publish the line.” 

Apropos of Tennyson's delightful poem, Mr. 
George Saintsbury calls the ‘ Faerie Queene’ “ that 
country of poetical lotos-eating, from which the 
very inspiration of ‘The Lotos-Eaters’ itself was 
drawn, far more than from Homer.” 

JoxaTHan Bovucuter, 
Ropley, Alresford. 


The comparison mentioned by Mr. Simpson has 


taken to see a waterfall, remark, in surprise, “ C’est 
presque comme la fumée qui tombe!” The 
resemblance of the foaming half-vapourized water 
to falling smoke was undeniable when thus pointed 
out. The same child insisted that a certain white 
horse was almost like rice-soup ; but in this case 
her elders were too conscious of the innumerable 
dissimilarities existing between the two objects to 
accept the comparison as successful. The inex- 
perienced mind of a very young child, like that of a 
poet, is vividly impressed by simple and superficial 
analogies. A little boy, about three years of age, 
being taken into a fox-cover full of underwood, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ What a great mist of trees!” Onl 
a child of tender age, a savage, or a poet, w 
have seen the resemblance at first sight. 


A Suower or Frogs S. vi. 104, 189, 395 ; 
vii. 437).— Writing of Suakim, where he was officer 
commanding the Ist Battalion Egyptian Army, 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew Haggard says :— 

“ One strange thing, noticeable in even the most sandy 
and previously driest parts of the desert just after this 
rain, was that the ground was covered with toads of all 
sizes, But these toads disappeared again as quickly as 
they had come, I could not find one four days after 
the downpour. They must, therefore, either have come 
down in the rain or else up out of the ground, whither, 
I presume, they again retired to wait for the next flood, 
to come out once more for a few more days’ enjoyment 
of life and liberty.”—‘ Under Crescent and Star, 1895, 


p. 279. 
Wittram Georcr Brack. 
12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Rosin or Ripspae viii, 228, 297).— 
A full account of this hero is to be found in the 
Monthly Chronicle of North- Country Lore and 
Legend, vol. ii. p. 63. The name is applied to a 
remarkable figure in high relief, cut upon the face 
of a huge piece of rock, that has fallen from the 
cliff above. It was most probably originally 
intended for a Roman soldier: Horsley thought 
for the Emperor Commodus. At present only the 
lower half of the figure is to be seen. In the 
beginning of this century a boorish yeoman broke 
the upper half off, because too many visitors passed 
over a trifling bit of his land. Several individuals 
have been known by this name, among them being 
one of the Umfruvilles, in the time of the Con- 
queror, and, some centuries after, one Robert 
Hillyard, a friend and follower of the king-making 
Earl of Warwick. See also the Proceedings of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, vol. iii. p. 312. 

G. H. Tuompsoy. 
Alnwick. 


Bat=Barrer 8. viii. 266, 330).—One 
signification of this word, as a noun, is, I think, 


occurred independently to many people. 
the year 1881, while staying in the Swiss valley | 
of Engelberg, I heard a little girl of four, who was 


very uncommon, and may be chronicled. I never 
heard it used except by my father, who died some 
twenty years ago and was born in the “‘ eighties” 
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of last century. He used it often in such sentences 
as the following : “I started a rabbit, and it made 
for its hole at such a bat /” ‘I told him to over- 
take him, and he started off at a great bat.” “ You 
won that hand (at whist) at a bat.” It clearly 
means @ great pace, perhaps with a touch of 
scuffling rapidity. Can any of the correspondents 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ elucidate the origin of this use of the 
word or refer to its localization? The old gentle- 
man was of Irish extraction, but a Harrow boy 
and a Johnian of Cambridge. 
[See ‘N. E. D.,’ s.v. “ Bat,” ab, 2, 15.) 


My copy of the ‘Connoisseur,’ from which I 
sent my — has on its title-page : “ The 
Second Edition. London : Printed for R. Bald- 
win, at the Rose in Pater-Noster-Row, 1757.” 
“A bat” is printed “a Bat.” Whether this edition, 
in 4 vols., isa “good” one or not, I cannot say. 
Perhaps F. H. can kindly inform me. 

F. C. Binxseck Trrry. 


Looking over some quotations collected after the 
Philological Society's ‘ Dictionary’ bad passed the 
letter B, I find a noteworthy instance of this in 
what follows :— 


“She had her fétes, her public breakfasts, her private 
plays, her concerts, ber archery, her conversations ; and 
was was one of the best bats in the 
county.”"— Mrs, A. M. Bennett, ‘ The Beggar Girl and 
her Benefactors’ (1797), vol. iv. p. 121 (ed. 1813). 


Marlesford. 


Sranparp §. viii. 327).—Cham- 
bers’s ‘History of the Rebellion of 1745-6,’ 
describing the gathering of the clans at the call of 
Prince Charles, says :— 

“ The spot selected for the rearing of the standard was 
a little eminence...... Marquis of Tullibardine, 
whose rank entitled him to the honour, pitched himeelf 
at the top of this knoll, supported by two men on account 
of the weak state of his health. He then flung upon the 
mountain breeze that flag which, shooting like a streamer 
from tbe north, was soon to spread such omens of woe and 
terror over the peaceful vales of Britain, It was a large 
banner of red silk with a white space in the centre, but 
without the motto ‘Tandem Tiiumphans,’ which has so 
often been assigned to it, as also the significant emblems 
of a crown and coffin with which the terror of England 
at one time adorned it...... The standard was carried back 
to the prince's quarters by a guard of fifty Camerons.” 

Gro. C. 


The following isan extract from a letter (dated 
29 Oct.) written to me by Sir Archibald Lamb, 
Bart., of Beauport, near Battle, in answer to one 
from me of a few days earlier :— 


“About the standard of Prince Charles Edward. 
This is, as you remember, at Beauport, and was taken by 
my great-great-grandfather in the male line, George 
Burger, at Culloden; it was the standard of Charlies 
Edward's body guard, which was entirely composed of 
& regiment of the Macdonald clan. He managed to keep 
this fisg, though historical accounts say that the flags 
taken at Culloden were burnt in Edinburgh by order of 


the general commanding, He was himeelf A.D.C, to 
General Bland, who cc mmanded a wing of the Han- 
overian army. This standard I sent to the Exbibition 
of Stuart Relics at the New Gallery, Regent Street, in 
January-March, 1889, Notices and sketches of it ap- 
peared in illustrated papers and periodicals of the time.” 


Sir James Biand Barges assumed the surname 
of Lamb, and the arms of Lamb quarterly with 
those of Burges by royal licence in 1821. : 

Ropert Pierporst. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Lerrcatown anp Gartor Aras (8" §. viii. 2&9, 
370, 416).—In editions of Burke Jater than are 
quoted by Mr. J. Batrour Pavt, the Leitchtown 
coat, I think, is given 1 and 4, Or, on a chief sable 
three escallops of the field ; 2 and 3, Or, a fess 
chequy ezure and argent, in chief a chevronel 
gules, all within a bordure sable. The book-plate 
of the late James Grabam, Esq., who succeeded to 
Leitchtown in 1810, and died 1885, shows the 
foregoing shield without the border, being the 
principal arms as borne by the Earls of Menteitb. 
Washbbourne’s ‘Book of Family Crests’ (1857) 
correctly gives the Leitchtown crest, i.¢., Aw 
eagle’s head proper, beaked or; but different 
members of the family have variably used it and 
the demi-eagle with wings expanded. Motto, 
**Right and Reason.” Mr. Rapcuirre seems to 
assume with ingenuous confidence that the Earls 
of Menteith had an argent field in their first and 
fourth quarters. I submit, despite the quotation 
from Lindsay, Lyon, that the later earls bore the 
paternal (Graham) bearing undifferenced, as al} 
available evidence proves. Nisbet so gives it, and 
the plate in Wood's ‘ Douglas’ illustrates it like- 
wise, while Burke’s ‘General Armory’ is con- 
firmatory attestation. Sir William Graham, who 
married the coheiress (her sister became the wife 
of Sir Jobn Allardice) of the eighth Earl of Menteith, 
who died 1694, adopted her family’s arms differ- 
enced by a pale gu. charged with a mullet arg., 
and registered them in 1673, the field in this case 
aleo being or. More authoritative than all other 
evidence, because issuing unitedly and immediately 
from the seventh Earl of Menteith and the then 
Lyon, was the grant, in 1629, to Sir Richard 
Graham, of Esk, co. Cumberland. The earl was 
led to the erroneous belief that Sir Richard was 
descended from his house, and gave Lyon a letter 
of assurance to that effect, whereupon Lyon granted 
to Sir Richard the Menteith coat of arms, within 
a bordure azure for difference. In the arms so 
granted the field is or, which is definite and con- 
clusive proof that the earls so bore it. In Work- 
man’s MS., circa 1565 (Stodart), the Menteith 
arms are thus blazoned : 1 and 4, Graham ; 2 and 
3, Stewart, with a chevronel gules, representing 
the rafters of a roof. Graham indisputably 


signifies a gold field ; a differenced coat could not 
have been so described. The Barclay-Allardice 
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family first quartered the Menteith shield in 1883, 
and having procured a grant of its first and fourth 
quarters argent denotes they bear them differenced 
and not as the chief arms of the Earls of Menteith. 
The original difference of the Grahams of Kilpont, 
eventually Earls of Strathern, Menteitb, and 
Airth, was an indented chief, as appears from the 
seal of Sir Patrick Graham, who married, in or 
before 1400, Princess Euphemia, Countess Palatine 
of Strathern. His son, Malise, first Graham Earl 
of Menteith, in 1453 (as per seal), bore Chequy, on 
@ fess three escallops, and the third earl in 1539 a 
quartered shield (as per seal), viz.: 1, in fess three 
escallops ; 2 and 3, two chevronels; 4, chequy. 
Twenty-six years later, and ever wards, we 
Gnd them invariably given as above blazoned for 
Graham of Leitchtowo, head of the house of 
Menteith, the only family entitled to bear them 
thus undifferenced. All that I have said about 
the field of the first and fourth quarters of the 
Bienteith arms being or, and not argent, since 
1565 at least—and that argent wherever used 
since then is a difference—I confidently assert, not 
fearing that contradiction will come from the learned 
Lyon King of Arms (Mr. J. Batrour Pavt), at 
any rate, unless Mr, Stodart has erred, for I 
have not seen Workman’s illuminated MS., which 
I believe is in the Lyon Office. Should there be 
any mistake in this blazon, which I do not fora 
moment presume, my assertion is substantially the 
same, substituting 1625 for 1565. 
Water M. Granam Easton. 


Discovery or Joun Evetry's ‘Memoirs’ 
(8 S. viii. 245, 317, 458).—I should like to lay 
before your readers the account written by Mr. 
William Upcott of the finding of John Evelyn’s 
lost-sight-of diary at Wotton, in order that they 
may determine whether or not Cot. Parpgavx 
is justified in assailing him as wanting in veracity ; 
but to do so would deprive my own work of some 
of its interest if the matter appeared prematurely. 
This much I may say,—that Cot. Pripzavx has 
drawn a wrong inference from what Mr. Upcott 
wrote for Miss Gregson. The letters which the 
servants were using for waste paper (and that same 
night referred to in the account, a Mre. Molineux 

inned some together to make patterns for the 
y and sleeves of a dress) were not the diary, 
but letters written by noted persons to Evelyn 
and his family, all of whom kept their correspond- 
ence. One or two written by Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, gave Upcott so much pleasure that 
Lady Evelyn rang for ber maid, Mrs, Smalley, gave 
her her keys, and told her to go to the ebony 
casket in the billiard room with a basket and bring 
some bundles for him to read. The next night he 
went himself with the servant, and noticed the 
thick closely written book without cover, headed 
“ Kalendarium or Diary,” and he brought it away, 
showing it to Lady Evelyn, who exclaimed, “ Bless 


me! it is old Sylva Evelyn’s diary. I have not seen 
it for years.” The year previous Upcott and Mr. 
Bray had been rearranging and cataloguing the 
library—for the books had been removed to an 
out-building owing to a fire—but they did not 
see the diary then. Lady Evelyn had lent it 
to Lord Harcourt, Lord Liverpool, and also to 
Mr. Bray, who wished her to consent to its pub- 
lication ; but she refused, thinking it would not 
interest the public, nor repay for publication, and 
80 it was put aside and forgotten. But when Mr. 
Upcott argued the subject she consented, but only 
after great persuasion, stipulating that her solicitor, 
Mr. W. Bray, should affix his name as editor of the 
work, although every sheet was corrected by Mr. 
Upeott. His service is acknowledged in the pre- 
face. The success which attended the publication 
of Evelyn’s ‘Diary’ caused Lord Braybrooke, 
Hereditary Keeper of the Library at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, to get Samuel Pepys’s very 
difficult shorthand transcribed, which covered 
several years of his life, and upon its publication 
in type and size uniform with the ‘ Diary’ of Evelyn 
Lord Braybrooke himself became editor. The 
account of the ‘‘ find” which I have, was written 
out for the late Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., at his 
place of business, 68, Lord Street, Liverpool, by 
Mr. William Upcott, Gamuiy, 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Peake (8" viii. 307) —There are many refer- 
ences in Godwin’s ‘Civil War in Hampshire’ to 
Sir Robert Peake in connexion with the siege of 
Basing House. He is said to have been some 
time pictare-seller at Holborn Bridge—a seller of 
picture babies, according to his opponents. He 
was Lieutenant-Governor of Royalty House. There 
was a James Peake instituted to a Hampshire 
village, not far from Basing- Nutley, in 1632. 
Was he any relation of the above Sir Robert 
Peake ? Vicar. 


Some of the family of Peak intermarried with 
the Woods family. According to an entry in the 
registers of Westleton, in Suffolk, Christiana Peak 
in 1803 was married to an Osborne Woods, and in 
the same church they bad a son Henry baptized 
in 1804. Also a Joseph Peake was at Dalham, in 
Suffolk, in 1670, and issued there a halfpenny 
local tradesman’s token. Thomas Peake, in 1629, 
born at Mellis, in Suffolk, was admitted to Caius 
College, Cambridge. C. Gorpine, 

Colchester. 


Foxetove (8 §. viii. 155, 186, 336, 393, 452). 
—I fear your readers must be heartily tired of 
me; buat I feel compelled to write a few words 
more on what is really a subject of great import- 
ance—viz., the principles on which etymological 
inquiry should be conducted. 

do not fora moment admit that it is unfair to 
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compare a belief in a false and impossible etymo- 
logy to a belief in the old notion that an elepbant 
has no knees. One idea is just as absurd as the 
other. In the latter notion no one now believes, 
because men are taught to look at the elephant for 
themselves ; in the former, millions of people still 
believe, because they will not look at the elephant 
for themselves, and implicitly trust to such as will 
not look at him either. That is just the whole 
point at issue. 

The elephant in this case is the Anglo-Saxon 
form of language and habit of thought. It is 
simply untrue even to imagine that the A.-S. folc 
or the M.E. folk ever had, or could have, any 
reference to a fairy or to fairies. The phrase for 
fairies is “‘ good folk,” not “ folk” simply, nor is it 
of any antiquity. [ am glad to think that the 
*New English Dictionary’ will reach the word 
folk next year, and then we shall see. The A.-S. 
fole is commonly compounded, as in fole-land, 
fole-riht, and the like. Folk-lore is modern, but 
correct.* The A.-S. folces gléfa would be an im- 
ee so it would mean that a single glove 
was used by a whole tribe. And even so, the 
correct form would be folc-gléfa. Yet the mis- 
leading suggestion is made that I ‘‘ have yet to 
come upon it in the course of my reading.” That 
is not the question. It has nothing to do with my 
individual reading ; there are millions of eyes of 
people who can read English more or less, and 
they also have “ yet to come upon ” it—which will 
take them many centuries. What is the use of 
making suggestions that rest upon ignorance of 
linguistic structure ? 

I warned the compilers of the ‘ Dictionary of 
Plant-Names’ to let etymology alone ; and, as a 
rule, they have done so in doubtful cases. I can 
only repeat what I have said before—that the 
absurdest etymologies are often to be found in 
highly scientific books ; the science is so carefully 
= to the subject that there is none left for 

etymology.t The ignorance of Greek, in par- 
ticular, is often phenomenal. Dr. Prior's book is 
an awful example—as I once proved, in the case 
of mary-gold, in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ He had 
not the remotest notion of the correct spelling of 
Anglo-Saxon. 

I do not deny that the flower is often called 
Jairy-cap, fairies-thimble, and the like ; but all 
such names are comparatively modern ;} and the 
word fairy is of French origin. But before the 
Conquest vernacular names have frequent reference 


* The A.-S. folc-lar, a sermon, died out early, 
+ lL except Prof, Newton's ‘ Dictionary of Birds.’ 

The alleged folk’s-glove is so modern that Dr. Prior, 
in 1879. does not mention it; be only vaguely alludes to 
the numerous attempts that bave been made to evade 
the obvious result of the evidence. His own notion is 
worse Le all ape he swallows the fox, but strains 
out the glove. e actually proposes for.glee, because 
the flowers resemble bells, thus refer to music ! 


to animals ; and I know of no example in which 
the reference is to anything so abstract as to in- 
clude the notion of “fairy.” It is not the old 

lish habit ; and there is, or ought to be, an 
end, 

It will now be understood that I cannot admit 
the possibility of the use of such a word as foiks- 
glove, especially in a sense which it could not have 
in any Teutonic language whatever—at any rate, 
before 1500. I do not even believe that millions 
of eyes can ever detect the form anywhere (as 
applied to a flower or anything else), at an 
early date. It is of no use in some cages to 
people to look at the elephant for themselves, for 
they still insist on trusting to the eyes of others, 
and carefully select for their guides such eyes as 
have not the power to see the elephant’s joints. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Boriat-Piace or Anye Borzrn viii. 
325, 451).—If Mr. Henry G. Hore will read my 
note at the former reference more carefully, he will 
see that my remarks must have referred to the fine 
parish church of Sall, in Norfolk, and not to the 
little chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, in the Tower 
of London, the history of which has often been 
written, and the remarks of Macaulay, in his 
* History of England,’ upon the graves and their 
occupants are well known to me. Farther, I 
never doubted Anne Boleyn having been buried in 
the little chapel ; it was merely my wish to note 
the tradition of her having found a grave at Sall, 
where many of her ancestors rest. It is one thing 
to record a tradition, another to express a belief in 
it. Macaulay, for instance, has graphically de- 
scribed many traditions in his ‘ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,’ but does not pledge himself to a belief in 
them. Ainsworth, in his ‘Tower of London,’ 
observes :— 

“ Between this grave [i. ¢,, that of Thomas Seymour, 
Baron Sudley, 1549} and of Anne Boleyn intervened 
a plain stone, unmarked by any inscription, and indi- 
cating a vacant tomb. Beneath this flag, eighteen 
montus after the execution of his victim, the Duke of 
Somerset, and barely six weeks from the day on which 
this chronicle opens. was deposited the headless trunk of 
the once all-powerful and arrogant Northumberland.” — 


Book i, chap. x, 
Jouw Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Parish Councits Recorps 8. viii. 
445).—Cot. Moorr’s note on the above subject is 
a timely warning. Mach of what he says as to the 
indifference of Hodge & Co.—and frequently, too, 
of the local clergy—to the value of local records is 
undoubtedly true. At the annual meeting of the 
Library Association at Nottingham, in 1891, I sug- 
gested that the «os place for the local 


was the nearest free library, and I further suggested 
that an attempt should be made to form accurate 
calendars The librarians were of opinion 


of them. 
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that my scheme could not be carried out; but, so far 
from altering my opinion, the interval of time that 
has elapsed since that paper was read has onl 
strengthened my belief that it might and should be 
done, and that speedily, or we shall have no records 
left to chronicle. I am happy to say that since 
then one library—that at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields—tbrough the energy of the librarian and 
the goodwill of the vestry authorities, has carried 
out in some measure my suggestion of 1891. The 
records are kept in the library, and a catalogue of 
them has been printed. As it gives no clue to the 
contents of the volumes, it is not so usefal as it 
might be; but it is a step in the right direction, 
and the hearty thanks of all who know the value 
of these books is due to those who carried out the 
work. I can also say that the Willesden Local 
Board is thoroughly alive to the value of its 
records, and some steps, I believe, will soon be 
taken by that body to have them overhauled and a 
catalogue made of them. 

What is chiefly wanted is some means of making 
the inhabitants of each parish understand what 
local records are, and the value of them. At 

nt few people know of their existence. I 
should like to see a record committee formed on 
every parish council, with instructions and powers 
to examine aad report upon all the records, not 
only in the parish, but those in the Record Office 
and other public institutions relating to the parish. 
Further impetus to the matter might be given by a 
series of lectures, not full of dry details, but dealing 
with the contents of each class, and showing by 
extracts how they illustrate the life of the people 
from century to century. 

To act, and not to talk, is the principal thing. I 
have tried my best, without much success, to show 
the importance of this subject. Perhaps Cot. 
Moore’s effort will be more successful ; and he bas 
my earnest wishes that it may. I shall further be 
only too pleased to co-operate with him if he will 
allow me. Henry R. Promer. 


Growine S. viii. 365, 431).—A 
correspondent has drawn my attention to a sin- 
gularly explicit statement in an official publication 
referring to and endorsing this popular belief. No 
doubt the stones referred to were some kind of 
crystal, which, in a sense, may be said to “grow.” 

“Parish of Rerrick: Natural Curiosities.—On the 


. march, in the northern corner of the parish, within the 


property of Mr, Douglas of Orchardton, there is a small 
stream, which comes gurgling down from the mountains, 
in which are found a certain kind of little stones, of a 
very striking figure and quality, quite transparent, with 
a faint colour of purple, and so hard that they will cut 
lass like a diamond. They grow on the rocks that over- 
g the rivulet in large clusters, about the size of pin 
heads, where they continue to vegetate (as may be 
collected from the different stages of their progress, 
evidently there to be seen) till they are near an inch 
long and hths in diameter, when, dropping out 


of their sockets, they fall into the water and mix with 
the gravel at the bottom of the rill. The end that sat 
in the socket very much resembles that of a tooth 


Y | which sticks in the jaw; the other end of most of them 


is tapered; and (which is the great and inexplicable 
phenomenon) are cut into triangular, quadrangular, and 
various other figures, as neatly and distinctly as if they 
had come through the hands of the best lapidary in the 
kingdom, How frequently these rocks bring to maturity 
and cast off their singular fruits, whether in fifty, a 
hundred, or a thousand years, cannot be so much as 
guessed at,”"—‘ Statistical Account of Scotland,’ vol. xi. 
pp. 50, 51. 
Hersert 


The Dunstable builder is not the only one who 
believes that stones grow, especially the pudding 
stone. In my young days I stayed much at an 
old farmhouse at Nettleden, Herts, and in the 
orchard, at the foot of an apple-tree, was a | 
block of pudding stone, and all my friends firmly 
believed the stone grew; but that one never got 
larger. Although I have often heard that if that 
stone was buried it would grow larger, I ridiculed 
the idea. Now as to a field under the plough. 
At a certain time of the year all the stones were 
cleared off and used to mend the roads, A twelve- 
month after the field was as stony as before. Now 
where did they come from if they did not grow? 
That is the agricultural riddle. 

W. J. Gapspew. 


The belief that stones grow is almost universal. 
The way in which they come to the surface in poor, 
stony ground, through the action of rain and frost, 
may well foster the notion. Here in Somerset our 
usual saying, by way of superlative absolute regard- 
ing a barren field is, “Why, he’s that poor, one 
stone ’on’t bear another.” Barrenness short of this 
is commonly expressed by, ‘‘ He's [the field] so 
poor’s a hill; he ’on’s bear nort but stones.” 

F. T. E.worray. 


“ Man-Jack” (8* S. viii. 409).—Does the term 
‘* man-Jack” necessarily apply to men? “ Jack,” 
of course, is a common term as depreciatingly applied 
to men; but there is another sense in which “ man- 
Jack” may be used. “Jacks” and “ half-Jacks” 
were card-counters, resembling in size and appear- 
ance sovereigns and half-sovereigns, for which they 
were and are occasionally passed to simple persons. 
In large gaming establishments the “‘ heaps of 
gold” found on the tables are frequently composed 
of “ Jacks.”” When these are gone every “ man- 
Jack” of them may be said to have been lost. But 
why ‘“‘ Jack,” any more than Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, tradition sayeth not, except that from 
times remote ‘‘ Jack” has always been contem 
tuously applied to most things which might 
regarded as a substitute for something larger or 
more valuable. J. W. Atvison. 

Worthing. 


Some years a writer in one of the lite 
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journals (probably the Saturday Review) sugges 
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that the origin of “every man-Jack” might 
plausibly be found in the Chaucerian “ everi- 
chone.” Something like this was the line of argu- 
ment: ‘* Everichone” might colloquially slip into 
“ every John,” from which the transition to “every 
man-Jack ” would be comparatively easy. This is 
not ecientific etymology, but as an attempt at 
solving a curiosity of speech it is not destitute of 
ingenuity and courage. Tuomas 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Onartes Rooers, F.R.S., &c. S. viii. 389). 
—A copy of the ‘‘ Catalogue of the Capital and 

rints, of Charles rs, . F.R.S.S.A. 
Deceased : Sold by Auction, ae the Direction 
of Mr, Thomas Philipe, at his Rooms, in Warwick 
Street, Golden Square, on Monday, the 18th of 
March, 1799, and Twenty following Days,” finds a 
place in the British Museum Library (press-mark 
58. g. 26). The above-named Charles Rogers, son 
of William and Isabella Rogers, was born 2 August, 
1711, in Dean Street, Soho. At twenty years of 
“ge he was placed in the Custom House as a junior 

erk in the Certificate Office, under Wm. Town- 
son, Esq., and in 1747 attained to the head of the 
said office, the duties of which he continued to 
fulfil to the end of his life. He died 2 January, 
1784, and was buried in the family vault in St. 
Laurence Pountney churchyard, London (‘ De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Rogers’ Pictures, Books, and 
Prints in the possession of William Cotton, M.A. 
F.A.S.,’ 8vo., Lond., 1836). 

Dayiet Hipwett. 


Tar Moximewt Room at Fornam Patace 
(8™ 8. viii. 405).—I was somewhat amused to 
observe at the above reference a note on the 
Maniment Room at Falbam Palace, bearing the 
signatare of your valued correspondent, Mr. 
Daniet Hirpwetr. Some weeks ago, I inserted 
in a journal which I edit this identical paragraph, 
and, if I remember rightly, I at the same time sent 
a copy of it to‘ N. & Q.,’ where it did not get into 
print. The paragraph which I published in my 
journal was, I noticed, — by some others, but 
with acknowledgment. Possibly Ma. Hirwett, 
knowing I was interested in all that concerns the 
history of Fulham, cut it out and sent it to 
‘N. & Q.’ for my benefit. It is, however, an 
experience novel to me to be thus ted with 
«my own paragraphs. Cuas. Jas. 


Vaux (8" 8. viii. 448).—I have no 
information for Mr. Hemminxo about this writer; 
bat the surname is worth a note, as an illustration 
of what Canon Taylor has aptly termed “ ghost- 
names.” De Vaux, Vause, Waues, or Waus, 
transcribed in Latin documents “de Vallibus,” 
was the territorial title of one of the Norman 
knights who settled in England after the Conquest. 


David ]. imported one of the family into Scotland, 
and shortly after the lands of Dirleton, in East 
Lothian, were in the possession of Philip de Vaux. 
The name continued to be written Vaus or Waus 
until the seventeenth century, when, by the error 
of transcribers, mistaking u for n, it became Vane, 
sometimes written Vance. The present repre- 
sentative is Capt. Patrick Vans Agnew, of Barn- 
barroch, Wigtownshire, descended in unbroken 
male descent from John de Vaux, a cadet of 
Dirleton, who, in 1384, obtained a grant of Barn- 
barroch from Douglas, Lord of Galloway. The 
pame in its present form is as much a ‘‘ ghost- 
name” as Hebrides for Hebude, Gravpian or 
Grampian for Graupius and Iona for Joua insula, 
the island of Hy. Herpert 


John Vaux was curate of St. Helen’s, Auckland, 
in Durham. He published annually for some 
years, between 1621 and 1665, ‘A New Almanack 
and Prognostication,’ sometimes calculated for St. 
Helen, Auckland, and sometimes for the meridian 
of the city of Durham. See * Notes on English 
Almanacs and Almanac Makers of the Seventeenth 
Century,’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. and succeeding 
issues. H. P. 


Arms on Parintine viii. 448).—The 
impaled coat as to which your correspondent 
inquires is clearly that of the ancient house of 
Nevile of Raby, undifferenced, as it usually now 
is, by a rose or other mark of cadency. I cannot 
identify the other half of the shield. 

Oswatp Brair, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


“To nane out” v. 366; vi. 34).—The 

following is another early instance of the phrase : 

And you his sad companyons, to whome Lent 

Becomes more lenten by this accident, 

Henceforth your waving flagg no more hang out, 

Play now no more at all: when round aboute 

Wee look and miss the Atlas of your spheare, 

What comfort have wee, think you, to he there, 

And bow can you delight in playing. when 

Such mourning coe affecteth other men? 
This quotation is from an anonymous elegy on 
the death of Richard Burbage, the actor, who died 
1620. See Collier's ‘ Annals of the Stage,’ vol. i. 
p. 431. AYEARR, 


Wacett (8 8. viii, 287, 351).—Io Mr. F. W. T. 
Jago’s ‘Glossary of Cornish Provincial Words,’ 
1882, there is: Wagel. Agrey gull. M. A. 0.” 
The initials refer to Miss M. A. Courtney's ‘ Glos- 
sary of Wotds for West Cornwall,’ published in 
1880 for the English Dialect Society. 

F. C. Birxseck Teary. 


Cuitp Commissions 1n THE Army (8* 8. viii. 
421) —I do not think that a more perfect example 
of this abuse (for such it was) can be found than 
that of the late General Sir William O. Eustace, 
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C.B. and K.C.H., who died in February, 1855, 
and who was gazetted to a commission in the army 
on the very day of his birth. This fact is recorded 
by me in Hardwicke’s ‘Annual Biography’ for 
1856, and I learnt it from Sir Richard and Lady 
Airey, who were connexions of Sir William by 
— . Sir William was born at Dublin in 
1783, his father General Eustace being at that 
time Commander of the Forces in Ireland, and 
having in consequence great influence with the 
Marquis of Buckingham, then Lord Lieutenant. 
E. Watrorp. 


Dovstz Staircases Crypts (8 viii. 
409).—The extraordinary crypt in Hexbam Abbey 
Church, built of Roman stones by St. Wilfrid, has 
three staircases remaining in whole or in part. 
Down one pilgrims came from outside, then, baving 
reverenced the relics kept in the crypt, they passed 
up into the church by another staircase. third 


H. J. Movrs. 
Dorchester. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
The Poetical Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Thomas 
Hutchinson, M.A. (Frowde.) 
The Poetical Works of Wordsworth. Miniature Edition, 
5 vols. (Same publisher.) 
Eacu recent Christmas has brought with it as the most 
desirable of gift-books a one-volume edition, from the 
Oxford University Press, of some immortal and favourite 
poet, furnished with an authoritative text and useful 
and trustworthy notes, and possessing supreme elegance of 
type, shape, and get-up. As booke of unequalled facility 
for reference, yet demanding, on account of their deli- 
cacy and beauty, great tenderness of handling, we have 
ever by us and at band the Oxford Shakspeare, Scott, 
and Longfellow, printed on that india paper which is 
Mr. Frowde’s especial pride, and is, indeed, of the most 
gossamer-like tissue. These works are veritable godsends 
to those whose shelf-room is limited or who cannot at 
home and abroad burden themselves with heavy and 
cumbersome books. On the merits of the Oxford Bible, 
another of these inestimable boons, we bave heretofore 
dilated. One of the handy volumes of this we have this 
day used with unparalieled comfort. To these treasures 
is now added the Oxford Wordsworth, It is in some 
respects different from its predecessors, Five of the 
tiest, daintiest, and most fairy-like little volumes, 
eld in @ case, contain the entire poems, “every piece 
of original verse which we know to have been published 
by the poet himself, or of which he can be shown to bave 
authorized the posthumous wy One of these 
little volumes, the type of which is distinct, legible, and 
even brilliant, can be carried in the waistcoat pocket, 
and the whole does not weigh more than an average 
volume of a novel, The same contents are given us 
in an octavo volume of a thousand es, with notes, 
prefaces, a chronological table of Wordsworth’s life, and 
everything that can add to the instruction and pleasure 
of the reader, throughout on the india paper. It is use- 
less in the case of a work of this class, intended for 
popular use, to explain the system of arrangement or 
the principle of punctuation, etymology, &e. It wilj 
suffice to suy that the poet’s use of capitals for the pur. 


pose of conveying stress is followed, that his punctuatiow 
and other matters in which he was careless have been 
amended, and that the arrangement of the minor poems 
is that in which they stand in the edition of 1849-50— 
an order excogitated with great care by Wordsworth 
himself, A few explanatory notes have been added to 
those of the author, and the text has undergone close 
supervision, There is very much to be said in favour of 
single-volume editions of the poets. It is no doubt 
pleasant to have a handsome collective edition on the 
shelves, but there are those who like to take down a 
favourite poet and dip into him at fancy or at will. For 
such purposes a one-volume edition is best, and of such 
the Oxford editions are the shapeliest, handiest, most 
trustworthy, and best, 


Hebrew and Superstition: its Place in Folk-lore. 
By Edward Higyzens. (Stock.) 

Mr, Hicoens bas issued in a cheap edition his short 
but important work on Hebrew folk-lore. His view, 
maintained with copious erudition, is that the wanton 
passions of the daughters of Sion, which 

Ezekiel saw when, by the vision led, 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah, 
the worship of “ Moloch, horrid king,” and all the 
horrors for which the men of Judah have been re- 
buked by the propkets, the human sacrifices, the pass- 
ing through fire, the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
the practice of divination, witchcraft, and enchantment, 
and the like, took their rise not among the Hebrews, but 
among the former inhabitants of Palestine. The passing 
through fire he traces to the “blond race,” supposi 
ite presence due to the influence of the Amorites, who 
** probably entered Palestine from the north-west, and 
drove the aborigines on to the hills, being themselves 
subsequently driven there after them.” Small as it is, 
the volume is an all-important contribution to applied 
folk-lore, and may be read and studied with much 
advantage. There is not a page that is not worth the 
attention of the folk-lorist. 


The Book-Hunter in London, By W. Roberts. (Stock.) 
Or our younger school of bibliographers Mr. Reberts is 
ove of the most assiduous. No grubber among incuna- 
bula is be, no collater of editions, no questioner of 
colophons. He prefers the ape aspects of books 
and bookselling, and though he is at the pains to supply 
a compendium of the history of bookbuying in various 
epochs, he is at his easiest and his best in dealing with 
persons rather than things. His book in its pleasantest 
aspect is, in short,a gossip concerning booksellers and 
bookbuyers, As such it is acceptable. Mr, Ruskin is 
indignant at the application to book-lovers of the term 
** bibliomaniacs."”” We do not speak with eimilar disrespect 
of purchasers of horses, or houses, or jewels, or acres, or 
shares, Still the reproach involved in the term may be 
borne. Collectors have a little touch of unreason in them, 
and follow their hobbies with a zeal which does not savour 
wholly of sanity. The lives of such are, accordingly, both 
amusing and in a sense edifying. ,Mr. Roberts comes 
somewhat late into the field, and has to describe at 
second hand the quaint beings whom the mention of 
bookbuying brings to mind. Of some of the quaintest 
of all he bas never, probably, heard, We wonder 
if he knows the name, even, of old Sams, the Quaker 
bookeeller and miser, the most plausible old hypocrite 
and unmitigated old rogue that ever existed, whose 
skill in vamping up and doctoring a Cawood into a 
Pynson has been feebly imitated by our degenerate 
moderns, and at one time threatened to deluge the 


market with spurious We have had rogues as 
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unprincipled as Sams among those even whom Mr. 
rts essays to immortalize, but none so clever as he. 
We wish, however, to discuss, not the men with whom 
Mr. Roberts does not deal, but those with whom he does. 
He has agreeable things to say about famous book- 
lovers and contributors to Notes and Queries: Thoma, 
the Rev. W. E. Buckley, E. Solly, and many more, and 
some who happily still live and flourish. On the great 
collectors, naturally, he expatiates,—the Beckfords, the 
Spencers, the Rexburghbes, and the like, who make the 
records of a hundred years ago so splendidly picturesque. 
Would that we had still great noblemen who would 
nally enter the lists for a Valdarfer Boccaccio, or, 
the tastes bave wholly changed, for an immaculate 
Ruskin or even a Kelmscott Chaucer, when it comes. 
Concerning such devourers of books as Heber— con- 
cerning book thieves, Libri yesterday, —— to-day, to 
alter words of Warburton—Mr. Roberts gossips amus- 
ingly, and in the main, though not alwaye, sa 
He is as good as a directory to the second-hand book- 
sellers of to-day, and gives them all a word of praise, 
from the “ Napoleon” of West-End booksellers, Mr. 
Quariteb, to Mr. George, with his serviceable East-End 
accumulations. For errors of cataloguing he lays under 
contribution the columns of Notes and Queries and other 
sources, besides inserting one or two that are mere in- 
ventions. To a reader of catalogues these things are 
@0 common that the most flagrant will scarcely extort 
asmile. Mr. Roberts has, however, written s popular 
and readable book, and bas secured for it abundance of 
illustrations of individuals, notorious and the like. The 
book is, indeed, of a class which appeals _— to our 
readers, who—interested in the multiplicity of details 
and the variety of contents, and crediting the author 
with large stores of information—will be indulgent toa 
few slips, and perhaps not ungrateful for the tone of 
good-natured optimism with which the whole is per- 
vaded. 


The Law's Lumber-Room. By Francis Watt. (Lane.) 
Tux contents of this little volume, reprinted from the 
National Observer and dedicated 


“Peine forte et dure,” “ Fines and Recoveries,” “ The 
Custom of the Manor,”’ Deodands,”“ Trial 
by any “ Woeger of Battle,” and the like, are the 
subjects of chapters which we heartily commend to our 
readers. Antiquaries who are lawyers also will find 
b, however, are 
few, and their number is diminishing. There are, on 


Goldsmith), the im tion has reference to a curious 
form of ordeal? The value and interest of the volume 
are far in advance of ite size, and we commend it asa 
then kept at hand for reference. 


Scots Lore. No.7. (Giaagow, Hodge & Co.) 


Tux third and concluding paper Mr. P, Macgregor 
Chambers is of great interest, is extremely well 
iilustrated. It is for Scottish ex to determine 
whether Mr. Chambers is right in identifyiog Jobo 


Morow, architect and sculptor, as a cadet of the house 
of Murray. The evidence which he has produced is 
strong. We confess to a desire to know what—if there 
be anything—is to be said on the other side. Mr. 
Chambers incidental] ti that he holds the 
opinion that the Scottish Reformers were not in the 
habit of destroying churches. If by reformers he means 
the religious ministers, he may possibly be right; if, 
however, he uses the word to include the greedy nobles 
who took the side of the Reformation, there cannot be 
any doubt, we imagine, that he is wrong. Mr. David 
MacRitchie’s paper on the folk-lore in the Highlands 
will well repay perusal, He treats of pigmies. We did 
not know, or had forgotten, that they were supposed to 
have dwelt so far north. The battles between the 
pigmies and the cranes is a classical tale which became 
very popular in the Middle Ages. We have met with 
several instances of its being represented in tapestry. 
We are sorry to find the present is the last issue of Scots 
Lore. It is a very useful periodical, and has supplied 
a os which no other existing periodical is calculated 
to fill. 


The Bookworm. An Iilustrated Treasury of Old-Time 
Literature. (Stock. 
Tuts is the seventh volume of the Bookworm, and is in 
some respects the best of the series. There is still not 
a little mere padding, but far less in quantity than in 
former issues. Some of the papers are excellent. We 
bave thoruughly enjoyed Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s ‘ Re- 
collections of an Auction- Room,’ and Mr. Roberts's 
article on ‘Classic ing’ contains several facts 
which are new to us. The of 
—or, to employ his real name, Henry Waldron—does 
not, we think, contain anything new, but a career like 
his is soon forgotten, and there are reasons why it 
should be kept in memory. In an article entitled * Scott 
and the Quarterly’ we have a list of the editors of the 
Quarterly Review from the first number, which was 
issued on 1 February, 1809, down to the present day. 
We do not call to mind that any such catalogue is to 
be found elsewhere. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer pane os as he wishes to 

. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to the second communication “Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Hewey Lenoy.— 

How do I love thee? let me count the ways. 
Mrs, Browning, ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 


Editorial 
Editor of ‘ Notes and dvertisemen 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's 
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have very genuine value. We bave read the book —_—_—_— 
with pleasure from cover to cover, and bear willing 
tribute to ite interest. The things with which Mr. Watt 
| deals are the statutes, now finally repealed, which prove 
j how much of cruelty, superstition, and terror there was 
in our legislation, beginning in medigval times and 
; ending, as it were, but yesterday. “‘ Benefit of Clergy,” 
; obtain information popularly and pleasantly conveyed 
: that elsewhere is not too easily accessible. Curious bite 
&g of folk-lore, moreover, reward the reader. Who knows, 
for instance, that when the rustic says, “ May this bit | 
choke me if I lie” May this bit be my poison,” 
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THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 


THE OF TRE LEVELS. 


By MARGARET MOULE, 


Author of ‘ Shadowed by Silence,’ ‘Scarlet Court,’ ‘ The Thirteenth Brydain,’ 
‘Catherine Maidment’s Burden,’ &c. 


Chaps. I, to VI. 


THE DUNTHORPES OF WESTLEIGH. 


Chaps. XLVI. to End, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A BOVINE TRAGEDY. | A POOR RELATION, 
A FLEETING ENTHUSIASM. A STORM IN A TEACUP. 
A GOLDEN ALLUREMENT. CAIN, 


A HURRIED ENGAGEMENT. 
AN UNCONSCIOUS FRAUD. 
A PERILOUS WOOING. 


The LITTLE ’UN. 
The TURN of the TIDE. 
WITH the BEDROOM CANDLESTICK, 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


“A MEMSAHIB LIKE ANOTHER.” | ENTERPRISING DUTCHMEN. 


ONE POUND STERLING. 
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BASHFULNESS. FOLK-LORB of BIRTH and INFANCY. RETROSPECTION, and the REVERSB. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. GREAT FIRES. SCREENS. 

CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. HOME NOTES. The BRIDAL VBIL. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
COOKERY : Good Things for Christmas. | LITTLE STATES. 


DEVICES for IMPROVING NATURE. | MONARCHS of the FOREST. 
MYSTERIOUS SPLENDOUR. 


BCCENTRICITY. 


HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 


The FAMILY DOCTOR : Bronchitis. 
| The MUSBE PLANTIN at ANTWERP. 
The SIZE of the UNIVERSE. 

~ WEATHER WARN- 
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2 vols. imperial 8vo. price 3/. 3s. net. 1,000 numbered copies printed for England 
and America. Also 210 numbered copies printed on Japanese vellum, 
with Two AppiTIONAL PLaTEs, price 6/, 6s. net. 


THE NOVELLINO OF MASUCCIO. 
Now First Translated into English by W. G. WATERS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY E. R. HUGHES, B.W.8. 


Masuccio is commonly rated the fourth in order of time of the greater Italian 
novelists, his forerunners being Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and Ser Giovanni. While he 
lacks the elegance of style of the aforesaid, a foremost, if not the first place must 
be given him as a delineator of contemporary life and manners. The imperfection 
of his Italian style may arise from the fact that he wrote with a purpose in a popular 
strain for the people of Naples, setting before them his stories in the lingua 
materna. Of all the Novellieri, Masuccio shows the greatest originality in the 
themes he illustrates: comparatively few of the fifty novels are found elsewhere. 

Judging him at random by certain of his stories, one would hardly set him 
down as a corrector of morals, but a complete perusal of his book will show that, 
in spite of occasional lapses into the coarseness of expression characteristic of his 
time, he is at heart a reformer. He selects the offences of priests and monks 
and friars and of womankind in general as the objects of his attack, and a very 
black and terrible picture he draws. 

‘The Novellino’ was first published in Naples in 1476. Other noteworthy 
editions appeared in Milan in 1483 and in Venice in 1484 and 1492. Several 
others followed in the sixteenth century. The book was one of the first to be 
put in the Index. | 

No complete translation of Masuccio’s book into a foreign language has ever | 
before been made. There is, indeed, an unauthenticated rumour of a French ren- 
dering of the entire work, but only nineteen of the Novels are given in Grouleau’s 
collection, first published in 1575. Painter prints two in altered and abbreviated 
form in ‘The Palace of Pleasure,’ and Roscoe has loosely paraphrased six in his 
‘Italian Novelists.’ 

Uniform with Masuccio have appeared :— 


RABELAIS. Translated by Urquhart and Motteux. Illustrated 


by Louis Chalon. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 3/. 3s. net. 


BOCCACCIOS DECAMERON. Translated by John Payne. 
Illustrated by Louis Chalon. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 3/. 3s. net. 


STRAPAROLA’S NIGHTS. Translated by W. G. Waters. 
Illustrated by E. R. Hughes, R.W.S. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 3/. 3s, net. 
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